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THE WAKING souUTH. 


(Read by Miss Henderson Daingerfield, of Virginia, 
at the annual convention of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Washington, D. C.. 
Jan. 18, 1893.) 

In the happy days that are over now— 
The days when, to outward seeming, 
The brightest time of our life went by— 
The beautiful South lay dreaming. 
Oh, strong and fair was the idle arm 
On which was her head reclining, 
And it almost seemed, through the drooping lids 
One could see the great eyes shining. 


For her dreams were great, as she lay asleep, 
Of honor and fame and glory, 
Of life all merry, and brave withal 
As any of song or story. 
She did not know—for she lay asleep— 
All the duties that thronged upon her; 
That the world about her was full of wrongs, 
While, sleeping, she dreamed of bonor. 





Then the great war came, with its wild alarms, 
Its struggles, and then heart-breaking ; 

The fair South wept when the dream was past— 
Wept, betwixt sleep and waking. 

Ah me, for that first awakening! 
Sadly the sweet South fared. 

Ah me, for the hands long folded, 
So ill for their task prepared! 


But the great heart faltered never, 
The white soul was full awake; 
The sweet eyes faced life with courage 
Nor trouble nor death could shake. 
She cried, though the brave lips trembled, 
Though her eyes were through teardrops 
gleaming, 
‘‘Better the hardest real things are 
Than the fairest idle dreaming.” 


But the work was hard for the smooth white 
hands, 
Rough the path of the feet so tender, 
And almost her lofty patience failed 
As she thought of her dreams of splendor. 
But she murmured low, as she struggled on, 
Crushing back any weak complaining: 
‘Shall I live a slave, when in all my dreams 
As Queer I have long been reigning ?”’ 


A stately form to her side drew near, 
Long deserted by any others: 

‘“‘Tam Truth,”’ he said. ‘Wilt thou learn of me— 
Of me and of Justice, brothers ? 

The lessons I teach, thou wilt find them hard, 
But harder is life without me, 

And if once thou enter my school, sweet soul, 
Thou wilt never have cause to doubt me.” 


She answered low, ‘‘Thy words have come 
When I feel how 1 sadly need them. 

I know that I shall be free indeed 
When the Truth shall give me freedom.”’ 

O friends, look not on our home to-day, 
Our efforts and failings spurning! 

At the feet of Truth and of Justice sits 
Our beautiful Southland learning. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The woman suffrage hearing at the 
Boston State House on Feb. 1 was one of 
the best we haveever had. The report of 
it, however, together with the State Re- 
ports, crowds out much interesting matter 
this week. 


~+~2>— 





A suffrage bill is pending in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, supported by petitions 
with 15,000 signatures. 

tipiaapsconiblltcapaee 

In the Nebraska Legislature, bills have 
been introduced for municipal woman 
suffrage, for full suffrage by statute, and 





| for the appointment of police matrons in 
| all cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants. 
| All these measures are introduced and 
urged by the Nebraska W.C.T. U. 


——_—~e>—___—— 
| Gov. Routt, of Colorado, said in his 
| recent inaugural message : 


| About eight years ago a law was passed giving 
| the women of Colorado the right to vote at 
| school district elections; and inasmuch as since 

that time the heavens have not fallen, and the 

efficiency of the public schools has greatly im- 
| proved, I recommend a law extending to the 
| women of Colorado the right of suffrage at all 
| municipal elections. 


Se Aa - 
| The summary of the State Reports pre- 
| sented at the recent Washington Conven- 
| tion will be found both interesting and 
| encouraging. 
The Universalist Ministers’ Monday 
| Meeting of Boston, on a recent occasion 
| when there was an unusually large attend- 

ance, voted unanimously to send the fol- 
|lowing petition to the Massachusetts 
| Legislature : 


- +> —- —_ 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Represen- | 


tatives of Massachusetts in General Court 
| Assembled : 

| ‘The undersigned, in behalf of the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Monday Meeting, reg- 
ularly held in this city, respectfully pray 
| your honorable bodies to enact a law en- 
| abling women who are legally qualified to 
| vote for school committee in their city or 
| town to vote also for city or town officers 
| and in all city and town elections. 

|S. H. Ronin, Pres. H.F. Fister, Sec. 


ey 


The Woman’s Tribune gives an interest- 
| ing reminiscence of ex-President Hayes. 
|It says: ‘‘Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes did not hesitate to cast his influ- 
| ence on the side of justice to women. In 
| 1891 General Hayes gave the Fourth of 

July address at the Inter-State Chautau- 
| qua at Beatrice, Neb., and expressed him- 
self strongly on this point.” Hardly an 
eminent man or woman dies—and the list 
of the last few months is a long one—in 
whom the woman suffragists do not lose 
a friend. 











WOMEN IN THE CHORCH. 


At Green Harbor, Mass., there is alittle 
Unitarian church by the sea, which has 
prospered wonderfully under the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Mary L. Leggett, now in the 
third year of her pastorate. Long stand- 
ing differences have been healed, large ac- 
cessions have been made to the member- 
| ship, and Grace Chapel has been blessed 
|in many ways. Recently the Boston 

friends of Miss Leggett saw that she was 
| becoming somewhat worn from her ear- 
| nest labors, and after making all the nec- 
|essary preparations they surprised her 
with the announcement that she should 
take a trip abroad. Her parishioners de- 
clined to allow Miss Leggett to be at the 
expense of supplying the pulpit, and will 
hold lay services during her absence. She 
will visit Italy, London and Paris, and ex- 
pects to return in the spring. 

While this woman minister is on the 
| sea on her way to other lands, another 
| is en voyage home. Rev. Florence E. Kol- 
lock, for so many years pastor at Engle- 
| wood, Ill., and who during the past year 
|has been engaged in study and travel 
‘abroad, has accepted a call to become 
| associate pastor with Rev. E. L. Conger 
| over the Universalist church at Pasadena, 
| Cal. Miss Kollock writes to the Univer- 
| salist Messenger : 

It is literally a case of ‘‘right about 

| face.” For the last two months I have 
been preparing myself by reading and 

lectures for a journey into the far East. 

Every detail of a journey to Egypt and 

up the Nile, then on to Jerusalem, had 

ust been completed. I was to have left 
ere next month, and to have arrived 
in Chicago with the World’s Fair, May 

1. But those letters—one from_ the 

| Rev. E. L. Conger, pastor of the Pasa- 
dena church, the other from the Hon. A. 
G. Throop, have entirely revolutionized 
my plans. My denominational conscience 
is more sensitive than I had supposed it to 
be until the opportunity of our church on 
the Pacific coast, together with an appeal 
for such services as I could render, was 
presented to me. It took two days, as 








well as nights, gracefully to abandon my | 


| plans of further travel and respond to the 
callof duty. But I did it, and now that 
the deed is done I am glad of this large 
leave to do, that is so earnestly offered 
me from the pastor and people of the 
Pasadena Church. [ regret to learn that 
it is not alone the growing work on the 
coast that has summoned me, but the 
failing health of Mr. Conger as well, that 
makes the services of an associate pastor 
imperative. 

hen I reach Pasadena I shall have 
had just one year’s vacation. What this 
year has given me of rest, of recreation, 
of genuine happiness, I cannot express. 


I shall return wiser, I believe, stronger, I 
know, more useful, I trust. Taking it all 
in all, it has been the most eventful year 
of my life—fall and crowded with life’s 
best gifts. I have had my share and 
more for the present. It is time I turned 
again to earnest work. F. M. A. 


| ~+o>—___——_- 
PRESS COMMENT. 


Among the important subjects that will 
come before the Legislature is municipal 
| suffrage for women. This is one of the 
measures about which the public mind is 
undergoing some, as yet, unregistered 
changes of opinion. Women read the 
newspapers; they are in all the schools, 
in the colleges, as students, as professors, 
/as college presidents. They carry on 





twenty years ago. They are in all the 
professions. They form an intelligent 
portion of the community. There is no 
reason why they should not have munic- 


should.— Boston Transcript. 


woman is becoming apparent to all classes. 
The commercial travellers, who are the 
circulating medium of political thought, 
perhaps next to the press the most po- 
tent, are increasingly outspoken against 
the senseleseness of her present disquali- 
fication. The writer chanced to overhear 
a conversation on the cars among three of 
their number, strangers to each other, 


| Was agreeably surprised to find them 
agreed and outspoken in favor of abolish- 
ing sex in suffrage. 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Under the heading, ‘‘A Belated Buga- 


woman suffrage seeks to frighten the 
public into believing that when women 
vote socialism and anarchy will have full 
scope, and ‘the sanctity of the home’ will 
be invaded by the demon of free love. It 
is too late a day for this kind of illogical 
| bugaboo to serve the purpose for which 
it was intended. The world is not pre- 
pared to give up religion because there 
are hypocrites who wear the garb of 
piety, nor to abolish the State because 
some politicians are corrupt. Nor is the 
cause of equal suffrage to be refused fair 
consideration because now and then one 
of the ‘shrieking sisterhood’ forces her 
way into unpleasant and unwelcome 
prominence. Every reform movement in- 
evitably draws after it ‘cranks’ and fool- 
ish visionaries. There is no doubt that 
occasional manifestations of silly senti- 
mentality and sectarian narrowminded- 
ness on the part of certain women have 
much hindered the growth and develop- 
ment of woman suffrage feeling in New 
England. Time and wise action will 
doubtless avail to remedy what has been 
lost in this way. The so-called ‘argument’ 
that woman suffrage menaces society and 
the home, if it has any effect at all, must 
strongly react in favor of the cause which 
it seeks to assail.”’ 

As far as Massachusetts is concerned, it 
is generally supposed outside of the Com- 
monwealth that this State is in no great 
haste to adopt woman suffrage, and with- 
in the recent past predictions have been 
made that 1893 will see only another de- 
feat for the woman suffrage bill in the 
Legislature. It is a mistake to assume 
that a woman suffrage bill can have no 
chance whatever of success in this State. 
A glance at the legislative votes on that 
point within the past few years will show 
that the refusals to pass such a measure 
have been carried by comparatively small 
majorities, and it is not self-evidently un- 
reasonable to suppose that popular opin- 
ion may have changed enough within the 
recent past to ensure a stronger legisla- 
tive support for a woman suffrage bill 
than such measures have usually had. 
The friends of the cause in Massachusetts 
have not been idle during the past year. 
— Boston Advertiser. 

——___~@>———————— 


The Boston Association of Smith Col- 
lege Alumnz have arranged a series of 
lectures for the benefit of the gymnasium 
fund. The first was given Jan. 20 by 
Miss M. A. Jordan on ‘“‘Literary Aspects 
of our Civil War.” The others will be 
Feb. 15, ‘‘The Farmers’ Movement,” J. B. 
Clark; March 8, ‘‘Women in Literature,” 
President Seelye ; March 17, ‘Some Recent 
Advances in Psychology,” H. N. Gardi- 
ner. The lectures are at 49 Hancock St. 
| Tickets, $2 for the course, 75 cents apiece, 
| at Damrell & Upham’s. 





ipal suffrage, and every reason why they | 


The injustice of denying the ballot to | 


STATE REPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the State 
Reports sent to the recent National-Amer- 
can Woman Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ington. They give a bird’s-eye view of 
the movement all over the country, and 
show how wide-spread and active it is. 
This general outlook should bring en- 
couragement to the heart of every 
worker for equal rights. 





| OHIO. 


| ‘The Ohio W. 8. A. has a school suffrage 
| bill pending. In its interests 1,400 letters 
| were sent et ie the State, petitions 
were circulated, 23,000 signatures bein 

obtained in four months, and letters an 

| documents were sent to every member of 
| the General Assembly. Rev. Anna Shaw 





business to an extent undreamed of ' gave an address in the Hall of the House 


| of Representatives, and Mrs. Sarah C. 
| Schrader spent six weeks in Columbus 
working for the bill. It was favorably 
| reported, ably debated, and received the 
largest vote ever given to any woman 
suffrage measure in Ohio, lacking onl 

| five votes of a constitutional majority. It 
was reconsidered, and was referred back 
to the committee on elections, and may 
be called up again for passage this winter. 
The annual State convention at Salem was 
enthusiastic, and 19 of the 28 auxiliaries 
were represented. ‘T'wo thousand copies 
of the pamphlet report of the conven- 
tion were published, the advertising 
covering the whole cost. For the first 
time, a Woman’s Day was secured at the 
summer assembly at Hiram College. 
Three successful District Conventions 
were held, and five new societies formed. 


widely-travelled and intelligent men, and | By the joint efforts of the State W.S. A. 


; and the W. C. T. U., a bill was passed 
| requiring the appointment of one woman 
| physician in every insane asylum, and 


It is in the air.— | making it mandatory upon judges of 


| common pleas to appoint for the public 
| institutions in each county visiting boards 
| consisting of three men and three women. 


boo,” the Boston Daily Globe says: ‘One | This has resulted in the appointment of 
of the latest pronunciamentos against | 264 women. 


ILLINOIS. 


Women have exercised their new right 
| Of school suffrage all over the State, in 
| large numbers, and in the face of great 
difficulties. Before passing the bill giving 
school suffrage to women, the Legisla- 
ture had passed another bill establishing 
the Australian ballot system and provid- 
ing for supplying men with ballots and 
ballot-boxes, but making no provision 
for ballots for the women, as they were 
not then voters. Hence, in many cases, 
the women had to provide their own 
| ballots and ballot boxes. It was also 
| loudly claimed that the school suffrage 
law was unconstitutional, and in some 
places the women were not allowed to 
| vote. The Supreme Court has since af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the law. 
The exercise of the school suffrage and 
the resulting agitation have roused the 
women all over the State, and they are 
calling for lecturers faster than they can 
be supplied. Mrs. DeVoe made a very 
successful tour of Southern Illinois in 
November and December, and will work 
all through February. Fourteen of the 
twenty districts of the State have active 
Superintendents who are pushing the 
work of organization. The State paper, 
the Illinois Suffragist, flourishes, with the 
enerous aid of Senator Castle. The State 
uperintendent of islative Work, Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, a lawyer in 
peer standing, who commands respect, 
as been interviewing the Cook County 
Legislators. The State Association last 
year declared for the submission of an 
amendment, but left it to the discretion of 
the Legislative Superintendent to change 
the plan later, if it seemed advisible. An 
effort will probably be made for township 
suffrage, which would cover both countr 
and city. Much is hoped from the suf- 
frage speeches at the World’s Fair. 


NEW YORK. 


New York has increased its member- 
ship to between 1,400 and 1,500. Chau- 
tauqua is still the banner county, though 
closely pressed by Cattaraugus and Wyo- 
ming. ‘The Syracuse club, founded with 
14 members, has increased in four months 
to 102. Securing a Woman’s Day at State 
and County Fairs has been found very 
useful. At Chautauqua the address of 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw for suffrage did 
much good, and that of Dr. Buckley 
against it perhaps did even more. There 
was a Woman’s Day at emmy Lake, 
beside many other meetings and county 
conventions. At the State convention in 








| Syracuse, a paying audience filled the 


large opera house for three evenings and 
an afternoon. It has been a year of active 
Legislative work. A bill was passed to 
let women vote for county school com- 
missioners, and a bill for full suffrage 
passed the Assembly nearly two to one, 
but failed to reach a vote in the Senate. 
When the bill for a constitutional conven- 
tion was pending, a hearing was granted 
the women, and a plea made that women 
should have a voice in electing the dele- 
gates. The bill introduced empowered 
the governor to appoint three delegates to 
represent the su sts, but this clause 
was struck out. This year Governor 
Flower recommended giving the suffra- 
ists representation, and a bill was passed 
allowing them two representative dele- 
gates, and providing that ‘‘any citizen” 





over 21 might be chosen as a delegate. 
(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. BARTLETT, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, received in the Legislature 
seven votes for U. 8. Senator. 

GRACE GREENWOOD is contributing to 
the N. Y. Independent a series of articles 
on “Washington Before and During the 
War.” 

Mrs. ARTHUR STANNARD, of London, 
has formed a ‘‘No Crinoline League.” It 
already numbers 5,265 women who pledge 
themselves not to wear hoop-skirts, even 
if these do return to fashion. 


Mrs. LENNIE WILLIAMS has been 
elected State Librarian by the Tennessee 
Legislature, at a salary of $1,500, and 
Mrs. Bettie Taylor, of Trenton, has been 
appointed to a position in the State Comp- 
troller’s office, at a salary of $1,200 a 
year. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw lectured during 
the last week of January as follows: Jan. 
22, Cincinnati, O.; 23, Hartwell, O.; 24, 
Harrison, O.; 25, West Milton, O.; 26, 
Covington, Ky.; 28 and 29, Bay City, 
Mich.; 30, Chesaning, Mich.; 31, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT lectured to a large 
audience in Tremont ['emple, in this city, 
last Tuesday evening, on ‘“Theosophy.” 
Mrs. Besant has been lecturing in the 
West, her tour extending to San Fran- 
cisco. From Boston she went to New 
York, and after giving two addresses 
there, she will start on a lecture tour of 
the New England States. 

Mrs. C. V. Layton, of Richland Cen- 
tre, Wis., is chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association. Once a month she writes 
an original article on equal suffrage, has 
it printed in her home paper and then on 
slips, which are sent to all parts of the 
State, and reprinted in more than eighty 
papers. The articles are non-partisan, 
and are published by papers of every 
political faith. 

Miss LUCILLE U. MARTINDALE, daughter 
of Rev. T. E. Martindale, of New Castle, 
Del., is one of the young women who 
are demonstrating what energy and busi- 
ness ability may accomplish in the busi- 
ness world. Though osly twenty-three 
years of age, she has recently been pro- 
moted to the responsible position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the New Castle 
Gas and Water Companies, at the same 
salary as her masculine predecessor. 

Mrs. Laura J. EISENHUTH, who was 
elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in North Dakota, entered 
upon the duties of her office without her 
eligibility being contested. She had been 
school superintendent of Foster County 
for several years, during trying times, 
and was holding this office when elected 
State Superintendent. She is reported as 
administering the affairs of her new posi- 
tion efficiently and acceptably. 

Dr. CAROLINE 8. PEASE was appointed 
by the New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion, at a meeting held Jan. 25, 1893, a 
member of the Board of Examiners for 
positions in Schedule D, at Hudson River 
State Hospital for the Insane at Pough- 
keepsie. This is the first appointment of a 
woman to a similar position on an Ex- 
aming Board in New York State. All New 
York State Hospitals are required by law 
to employ one woman as Resident Physi- 
cian, and Dr. Pease has filled that posi- 
tion there for two and a half years past. 

Mrs. LYNDE CRAIG was recently ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
and other courts of California. She is 
the second woman to be admitted to the 
bar of that State, Mrs. Clara Foltz being 
the first. The course of the Hastings 
Law School usually occupies three years; 
but Mrs. Craig passed her examination 
before the Supreme Court at the end of 
one and one-half years of study. In a 
class of twenty-seven she stood at the 
head of the sixteen who passed. Mrs. 
Craig is an active member of the Pacific 
Coast Woman’s Press Association, is the 
historian of the Law Club, historian of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
was for ten years a teacher in the Girls’ 
High Sehool. Last November she became 
the wife of Scipio Craig, the editor of the 
Redlands Citrograph. At the time when 
Mrs. Craig passed her examination, Mr. 
Craig was attending the convention of 
the Editorial Association as its president, 
and when he received the news of her 
success, he immediately telegraphed her 
the congratulations of all the assembled 
editors. 








STATE REPORTS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


This of course included women. The 
whole matter is now under reconsidera- 
tion, doubts having been raised as to con- 
stitutionality. 

MAINE. 

There has been no Legislature in ses- 
sion the past year, but the question has 
been agitated by lectures, press work, 

rivate conversation and distribution of 
fiterature. In February, Mrs. 8. 8. Fes- 
senden was secured to lecture in Portland, 
and gave addresses also in several other 
places. Last winter a new suffrage club 
was organized in Portland. It has 56 
members, and is doing good work. Sev- 
eral clubs have been organized or renewed 
in other localities. From all sides come 
reports of a marked increase in suffrage 
sentiment. Petitions for municipal suf- 
frage are in circulation throughout the 
State. The president of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, has writ- 
ten to the tax collector ofevery town in 
Maine, asking how many women pay 
taxes in that town, and to what amount. 
To the 500 letters written, 221 replies have 
been received, and more are coming in by 
every mail. The facts already reported 
show that 9,774 women pay taxes on 
$8,433,410.06. Mrs. Bailey also asked 
each tax collector if he knew any reason 
why women should not have the munici- 
pal vote; 157 answered ‘‘No,” 12 an- 
swered *‘ Yes,”and 52 were non-committal. 
Women in Maine are not recognized as 
people except by the sheriff and tax- 

atherer. A mother hag no legal control of 
fer legitimate children after the age of 
infancy. A father can will away his 
children to a guardian with the consentof 
the Judge of Probate. A father may be 
the guardian of his children although he 
remarries repeatedly, but a mother can 
only be the guardian of her children while 
she remains a widow. A man can invest 
all his property in timber land and leave his 
wife a pauper, as a widow has no dower 
right in such lands. The age of protec- 
tion for girls remains at fourteen, in spite 
of the women’s efforts to raise it to eigh- 
teen. But there is a steady and healthy 
growth of public opinion in favor of equal 
rights for women, and members of all 
parties, who used to be opposed, have de- 
clared themselves in favor. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee reports growing public senti- 
ment and some progress in organization. 
There are two suffrage clubs in Maryville 
and Memphis, one in East and one in West 
Tennessee. The Maryville Association 
was formed this year. The meeting of 
the Women’s Congress in Memphis gave 
the cause a great impetus. The State W. 
C.T. U. is Soon a unit for suffrage. At 
its last annual meeting, in Nashville, Mrs. 
Meriwether gave by request ‘*The Silent 
Seven,” and a suffrage resolution was 
passed without a dissenting vote. At the 
election for Superintendent of public 
schools for Shelby County, there were 
four candidates, three women and one 
man. Miss Thomas, the successful can- 
didate, received 26 votes, Miss O’Donnell, 
8, Miss Horton 7, and the male candidate 
none. The prospects are that women 
will be chosen as Stute Librarian and en- 

rossing clerk of the State Senate. The 
— Suffrage Club meets semi - 

] 


monthly. 
MISSOURI. 

The Missouri W. 8. A. was reorganized 
at the Inter-State Conference in Kansas 
City. A large club was organized at the 
same time in Kansas City. A prosperous 
club has been formed in Carthage; the 
large club at Springfield has become aux- 
iliary, and there are several younger clubs. 
Suffrage seed has been sown by many 
lecturers, especially Rev. Anna Shaw and 
Mrs. Hoffman, and there is a strong and 
growing public sentiment in favor. The 
subject has been agitated in educational 
and religious bodies, in the W. C. 'T. U. 
andelsewhere. The State Association is 
circulating petitions for the submission 
of an amendment giving full suffrage to 
women. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas has local societies at Little 
Rock, Conway and Hot Springs, and hopes 
soon to form two more, at Ft. Smith and 
Eureka Springs. Several members of the 
Legislature are pledged to work for a 
municipal suffrage bill. The Woman’s 
Chronicle is doing great good, and so is 
the Columbian Club movement, which is 
bringing women in touch with public 
interests, often for the first time. The 
ladies who attended the opening at Chi- 
cago came back converted to suffrage. 
The great need in Arkansas is for women 
of national reputation to lecture on suf- 
frage. If these could be had it is believed 
that an abundant harvest would follow. 


GEORGIA. 

The State W. S. A. has increased its 
membership nearly forty per cent. It 
has distributed 6,000 pages of literature 
bearing the official stamp of the Associa- 
tion, besides a good deal of literature scat- 
tered by Mrs. L. Ober Allen and Mrs. 
Miriam Howard Du Bose. There have 
been written 216 letters, and 52 articles 
for the papers. Most of the latter ap- 
peared in a Georgia paper with 1,000 cir- 
culation, the editor of which has since 
withdrawn space. Requests for space 
were sent to a number of Georgia editors. 
Most of them refused, but a Florida edi- 
tor has consented, and declares himself in 
favor of suffrage. Items have been 
supplied regularly to two suffrage papers, 
and occasionally to others ; suffrage papers 
are sent to a number of Congressmen, leg- 
islators and others; and while the Federal 
Suffrage bill was pending, many letters 
were written to members of Congress, 
asking them to vote forit. Many Woman’s 
Tribunes, Woman’s Chronicles and fifty 
copies weekly of the Woman’s Column 
have been given to the Georgia W. S. A. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has school suffrage, and 
women tax-payers voted lately at Roselle 





| on the question of sewerage. A cousider- | 


literature has been 
r of the New Jer- 


able amount of suff 
distributed, one mem 
sey W.S. A. alone subscribing for more | 
than. 200 copies of the Woman's Column | 
for reading rooms, Y. M. C. A’s, etc. The 
New Jersey State W. S. A. is waking up, 
and hopes to do more in the near future. 


COLORADO. 


The work of the State W. 8S. A. for the 
past year has been largely educational. 
Topics of __ interest have been pre- 
sented and studied at its meetings. It 
has prepared three bills for this year’s 
Legislature; one for equal suffrage, one 
to amend the State school law so that half 
the members of school boards shall be 
women,and oneto amend the *‘special char- 
ter” of Denver so that half the school board 
of that city shall be women. The Asso- 
ciation contributed to the fund for busts 
of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Mott, also toward the expenses of the 
National W.C. T. U. Convention. The 
Governor of Colorado, in his inaugural 
address, just issued, says: 

About eight years ago a law was passed giving 
the women of Colorado the right to vote at 
school district elections; and inasmuch as since 
that time the heavens have not fallen, and the 
efficiency of the public schools has greatly im- 
proved, I recommend a law extending to the 
women of Colorado the right of suffrage at all 
municipal elections. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The State W.S. A. has lately reorgan- 
ized. The two active clubs of Hartford 
and Meriden form the bulk of its member- 
ship. At an executive meeting in Novem- 
ber, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a little book giving the constitution 
and by-laws of both the State and the 
local societies, and much useful informa- 
tion for those who may wish to form 
clubs through the State. Mrs. Hooker has 
it in charge and it will be published soon. | 
The Hartford Club has more than 100 
members, about half of them paidup. It 
meets regularly, and has lectures, papers, 
discussions, etc.,with occasional banquets 
and picnics. The Meriden Club has a 
large membership, meets regularly, has 
had a number of good lectures, and does 
State Fair work every year with excellent 
results. It was through the Meriden Club 
that Miss E. U. Yates was invited to ad- 
dress the State Grange at its annual meet- 
ing, and after her sddress the Grange 

assed a strong suflrage resolution. Last 
Detober Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, of 
Seymour, applied to the local board of 
registrars and demanded to register to 
vote for member of Congress under the 
U. 8. Constitution. Being refused, she 
petitioned Congress. The petition was 
duly entered in the House and was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. 


« RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island W. 8. A. has held 
monthly meetings, addressed by able 
speakers; and has kept in the field an 
active State agent. Memorials, asking for 
—— suffrage, were sent to the 
zegislature by the State Association and 
nine locals. Three hearings were given 
by the House Committee on Special Leg- 
islation, and an able argument was made 
by Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., which will be 
of permanent value, and of use to other 
States that may wish to try for presi- 








dential suffrage. The Association has 

secured a charter from the Legislature, | 
and become incorporated, and has adopted 
a revised constitution, including a dele- 
gate basis and the per capita representa- 
tion of local auxiliaries. It has procured | 
several hundred names to a petition for 

Federal suffrage. It is now trying to, 
obtain enlarged property and other rights 
for women, while the laws of the State 
are undergoing revision and codification. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky E. R. A. reports grow- 
ing interest and an increased demand on 
the Free Lecture Bureau for lecturers, 
especially for Miss Clay and Mrs. Henry. 
Miss Clay has given six lectures and kept 
up a weekly column in the Lexington 
Gazette. Mrs. Henry has given fifteen 
lectures, kept up acolumn in the Southern 
Journal, written fifty-six articles for 
other papers, sent out eight dollars’ worth 
of literature, secured subscribers for 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL and Woman’s Column, 
and memberships for the National-Amer- 
ican. The Newport, Laurel Co., Coving- 
ton and Richmond Associations contrib- 
ute articles to the local papers. Mrs. 
Farmer lectured in the Christian Church, 
at Bellevue, and converted the pastor, 
who afterwards united with the Metho- 
dist minister of Bellevue in sending to 
the State Suffrage Convention letters in 
favor of equal rights. The Legislative | 
Committee of the Association had a hear- 
ing in the Hall of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives at Frankfort, with a large 
audience of members of the Legislature 
and their wives, and prominent citizens; | 
and addresses urging the property rights 
of married women, and the appointment 
of women in the State Insane Asylums, 
were made by Miss Clay, Mrs. Henry, and | 
Mrs. Farmer. School suffrage prevails in 
Kentucky, limited, however, to widows | 
and spinsters who pay taxes and have | 
the care of children of school age; and | 
in the cities, no women can vote unless | 
the city charter so provides. Covington, | 
Newport and Lexington had new charters | 
this year, and each included a clause | 
aes women eligible as school trustees, 
and giving them the school vote on the | 
same termsas men. To secure this, much | 
work was done by Mrs. Farmer, State 
Superintendent of School Suffrage work, 
and the clause was strongly supported 
by Hon. W. H. Mackay, of Covington. | 
School suffrage petitions (i. ¢., petitions | 
that women may have school suffrage on 
the same terms as men) have been well 
circulated through the State, and have | 
received thousands of signatures, and per- 
sonal appeals have been made to the 
Committee on Education and Revision, to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and to members of the Legislature. About | 











| have each promised to form a local 


4,000 ‘pages of literature have been dis- 
tributed. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The period of discouragement following 
upon the defeat of the amendment is 
almost past, and the reaction has set in. 
The 8. D. E. S. A. held a successful 
annual meeting at Hastings. Mrs. War- 
dall, the State Secretary, tried to secure a 
Woman’s Day at the State Fair and the 
Madison Chautauqua, without success; 


but the latter gave one day to the W. C. | 
U., and upon that day equal rights 


T. 
were strongly advocated. Through the 
efforts of the suffragists, Mrs. Susan Has- 
sell was nominated for State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction by the Independ- 
ent party. The State president, Mrs. 
Irene G. Adams, has compiled a leaflet 
showing the laws of South Dakota which 
are unjust to women. There are twenty- 
five such laws, some of them very bad, 
although the legislation of South Dakota 
is better than that of most States. No 
better missionary work can be done than 
to acquaint both men and women with 
the laws that actually exist. The pam- 
ny may be ordered from Mrs. Eliza- 

th M. Wardall, Huron, at one cent each 
if ordered in quantities of not less than 
fifty. 

OREGON. 

The State W.S. A.is in statu quo, but 
neither idle nor hopeless. An amendment 
to the constitution is now before the Leg- 
islative Assembly, and prominent men 
are making a strong effort to strike out 
the word “male” in the election clause. 
The women are anxiously awaiting the 
result. 

CALIFORNIA. 


The California W.S. A. sent in no re- 
port of work done. A suffrage bill is now 
pending in the California Legislature, sup- 
ported by petitions bearing 15,000 signa- 
tures, collected by the W. C. T. U. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The District W. 8S. A. has held well 
attended monthly meetings, with fifteen 
minutes at each devoted to parliamen- 
tary drill, followed by vigorous discussion 
of live questions. It has tried in vain to 
get an opponent of suffrage, from Con- 
gress or elsewhere, to come and present 
the other side. It has petitioned and 
worked for a bill to recompense Anna 
Ellen Carroll. It helped to secure from 
Congress an appropriation of $35,000 to 
found a Reformatory for Girls (which 
has, however, been put in charge of a 
board of men only). A bill drafted by a 
member of the Association, Miss Gillette, 
to relieve the disabilities of married 
women in business in the District, has 
passed the Senate, and is being urged in 
the House with good prospects of success. 
Last July an act was passed to provide 
for dependent children, and to create a 
board of children’s guardians in the Dis- 
trict. Of the nine members of the board, 
three are women. Three committees of 
the Association have just been appointed ; 
one to try to secure more police matrons 
(there are nine police stations in the Dis- 
trict and only three matrons) ; one to urge 
the appointment of a woman as school 
trustee, and one to work for the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician on the list of 
doctors to the poor. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia W. 8. A. was organized in 
Fairfax County last April by Miss Etta 
Grymes Farrar and four other ladies. 
Miss Farrar was chosen president. At a 
called meeting of the society, in the com- 
mittee room of Metzerott’s Music Hall, 
during the meeting of the National-Amer- 
ican W. 8. A. in Washington, eleven new 
members joined, and pledged themselves 
to organize local associations in their 
respective districts, to circulate literature 
and use their best efforts in the cause. 
Miss Brill, of Richmond, was elected re- 


| cording secretary, and the president, Miss 


Farrar, was requested to act as treasurer 
pro tem. Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Cul- 
peper, and four others were chosen dele- 
gates to the National-American Conven- 
tion. It is hoped that this Virginia society 
will become a widespread and powerful 
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subscriptions for the suffrage papers ; and 
has petitioned Congress for Federal Suf- 
frage. It has been indebted to Miss 
Blackwell for several lectures. During the 
coming year Mr. Blackwell’s enrolment 
will be prosecuted. The chairman of the 
finance committee, Mrs. L. E. Alfred, of 
Newport, proposes to establish an “‘Ex- 
change’’ for useful and fancy articles, the 
profits to go to the Association. 


INDIANA. 

Indiana reports much literature dis- 
tributed, strong suffrage planks incorpor- 
ated in the Populist and Prohibition plat- 
forms, and a marked increase of public 
sentiment. Bills for municipal and pres- 
idential suffrage will be introduced, and 
both houses of the Legislature have been 
asked to appoint Special Committees on 
the Political Rights of Women. 


| MINNESOTA. 


| Minnesota has had more suffrage lec- 
tures than in any previous year; forty- 
two by the State president, and a number 
by distinguished speakers from outside. 
A suffrage convention was held durin 
the National Republican convention, cal 
addresses were made by the women alter- 
nates from Wyoming and others. At the 
Minneapolis Exposition a suffrage hooth 
was maintained, where literature was dis- 
tributed, petitions were signed, and sub- 
scriptions were taken for suffrage papers. 
One new local auxiliary association has 
been formed. Three delegates were sent to 
the Mississippi Valley Conference at Des 
Moines. Women have school suffrage and 
hold school offices. Women voted on the 
issuance of school bonds in some towns, 
including Red Wing, but the City Attorney 
of Red Wing decided that they were not 
entitled to do so, and the State Attorney- 
General declined to pronounce upon the 
constitutionality of the matter, in the 
absence of an official request for his opin- 
ion by the city officers of Red Wing. ‘The 
Woman’s Council of Minneapolis made a 
strong effort for a woman on the school 
board, and succeeded. The Association 
is trying for municipal suffrage with an 
educational qualification. 





MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan E. S. A. reports increased 
interest and activity, and several new 
auxiliary associations. The annual con- 
vention in Battle Creek last May was of 
unusual interest, and this year’s conven- 
tion is to be held in Lansing in February, 
to influence the Legislature. A series of 
suffrage lecturers have gone through the 
State. The effort to secure municipal 
suffrage for aonens women in the new 
city charter of Detroit finds strong sup- 
port. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. has peti- 
tioned for municipal suffrage, presidential 
suffrage, and the abolition of the poll-tax 
as a qualification for women’s voting for 
school committee, the poll-tax qualifica- 
tion for men having been already abol- 
ished. Three - oe hearings were 
given. The poll-tax requirement for 
women was abolished. Municipal suf- 
frage was defeated; a bill to allow 
women to vote on the license question 
was defeated, 96 to 93; and in the Senate 
a bill was defeated that proposed to per- 
mit {a wife to bring an action against 
her husband, at law or in equity, for any 
matter relating to her separate property 
or estate. While the suffrage bill was 
pending, an appeal in its favor, signed by 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and Mary 
A. Livermore, was sent to every editor in 
the State, with the request to publish it ; 
and a number did so. A letter was ad- 
dressed to every clergyman in Boston, 
asking him either to preach on woman 
suffrage himself, or to allow the subject to 
be presented to his congregation by a 
speaker to be furnished by the Associa- 
tion. In response to this request a num- 
ber of ministers preached on equal suf- 
frage, and others opened their churches 
for meetings. A State organizer was 
kept in the field for six months; conven- 
tions were held at Warren and Fall River; 
six new leaflets were published, besides 
new editions of old ones; suffrage litera- 





organization, and that the Old Dominion, 
‘mother of States and Statesmen,” will 
in the future be the mother of states- 
women also. 


ALABAMA. 


An Equal Suffrage Club was organized 
in New Decatur last April, through the 
efforts of Mrs. E. S. Hildreth. In No- 
vember it reorganized, and voted to ex- 
pend on literature for the Legislature $5 
of the $10 appropriated to Alabama by 
the Committee on Southern Work. A 
suffrage bill will be introduced in the 
State Senate. Mrs. W. F. Gist, of Calera, 
and Miss Frances Griffin, of Montgomery, 





club in her own town. The Alabama 
E. R. A. has trebled its membership dur- 
ing the year, and has become auxiliary to 
the National-American. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont W. S. A. has 173 mem- 
bers, representing 78 towns. It has no 
local associations, but works through 
Local Committees, of which there are 41 
in different parts of the State. In addi- 
tion to the usual educational work durin 
the past year, the Association circulate 
petitions for municipal suffrage, and the 
bill passed the House 149 to 83, the largest 
vote ever obtained for a woman suffrage 
measure in Vermont, but failed in the 
Senate, 18to 10. Special gratitude is due 
to the efforts of Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford, Esq., in the House. The Legislature 
this year has placed women in a better 
position in regard to school suffrage, by 
substituting the town system for the dis- 
trict system, and assigning the voting on 
school matters to town meeting. Women 
are thus made voters in town meeting. 
The Association has again been indebted 
to the New England W. 5. A. for financial 
aid, which enabled it to close the year 
with a balance in hand; it has become 
auxiliary to the National-American; has 
appointed a press superintendent to secure 





ture was sent to every member of the 
Legislature, to ministers of various de- 
nominations, and to nearly all the col- 
lege students in the State. The Associa- 
tion has adopted a revised constitution, 
providing for a delegate basis and the per 
capita representation of the local aux- 
iliaries, thus raising the State dues to the 
National-American from $30 last year to 
within a few cents of $90, this year. The 
vote of women for school committee in 
Boston shows an increase of 4,000 over 
last year, and the women elected the en- 
tire Republican school ticket, while all 
the other branches of the city govern- 
ment went Democratic. 


NATIONAL W.S. A. Of MASS. 


Soon after the last Washington conven- 
tion, the Association at the suggestion of 
one of its charter members, Dr. Salome 
Merritt, prepared blanks with the follow- 
ing formula, and sent them out, each 
accompanied by a letter of instructions to 
every representative district in which one 
A ~ Yi members of the Association re- 
sided : 


We, the undersigned, agree to unite ourselves 
in a body, for the sole purpose of working for 
the election of legislators who are in favor of 
municipal suffrage for women, and otherwise 
suitable. In pursuance of this object, we agree 
to leave out of-discussion in this organization 
all questions pertaining to topics not bearing 
directly on municipal suffrage. Each district 
association shall be free to work for the election 
of the legislators above referred to according to 
the method agreed upon in each district by the 
members thereof. This compact shall not be 
understood as limiting any signer’s right as an 
individual to work with any political party, or 
in any outside organization. 


These were circulated during the sum- 
mer, and in September the reports showed 
that districts were in poenens of organiza- 
tion in six counties. In April the Boston 
Political Class, with expressions of ap- 
preciation and gratitude,expressed a wish 
to dissolve its connection with the parent 





Association, and become independent. 
This was at once acceded to. ‘The Suf- 
frage Association and Political Class still 
carry on their work as before, but are 
now > “~~ and independent organiza- 
tions. In September, Mrs. H.R. Shattuck 
resigned the presidency of the Association. 
Mrs. Sarah P. Dickerman has been chosen 
to act as president pro tem. for the rest 
of the year. The Association has con- 
tinued to carry on its routine work. It 
has petitioned Congress and the State 
Legislature, and the petition from the 3d 
Plymouth District was especially well 
circulated. In one small village, forty- 
one signatures were obtained, and only 
four persons refused to sign. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, since her ap- 
pointment last year as vice-president of 
the National-American W. S. A. for South 
Carolina, has organized a South Carolina 
Equal ss Association of 69 members, 
residing in Greenville, Beaufort, Lexing- 
ton, Allendale, Fairfax, Marion, Frog- 
more, Port Royal, Johnston, Charleston, 
Columbia, Chitty, Peeples, Mt. Pleasant, 
Sumter, Mt. Joy, Brunson, Aiken and 
Abbeville. Mrs. Young has given ad- 
dresses on suflrage before the State W. C. 
T. U. and the State Press Association, 
and before a large gathering at Waynes- 
ville, N. C.; has written 240 personal 
letters, sent out 150 parcels of equal rights 
literature, subscribed for 60 copies of the 
Woman’s Column and a number of copies 
of the Woman’s Tribune, contributed arti- 
cles on suffrage to the Charleston News 
and Courier, Allendale Enterprise, Hamp- 
ton Guardian, Colleton Courier, Sumter 
Freeman, Palmetto Post and Bamberg 
Herald ; and has expended $46.39 in carry- 
ing on the work. One local auxiliary has 
been organized, the ‘Breakfast Table 
Equal Rights Club of Fairfax.” Gen. 
Robert R. Hemphill, of Abbeville, intro- 
duced in the 8S. C. Senate an amendment 
to enable women to vote and hold office. 
It was the first time the subject had come 
up in the 8S. C. Legislature, and it re- 
ceived the large vote of 14 ayes to 21 noes. 
‘wo hundred of the best women of Co- 
lumbia filled the gallery, and covered 
Gen. Hemphill’s desk with flowers. ‘The 
constitution of the South Carolina E. R. A., 
drawn up by Mrs. Young, provides for 
woman suffrage with an educational qual- 
ification, and for the promotion of the 
cause by personal influence, the distribu- 
tion of literature, and all other practicable 
methods. 

FLORIDA. 

Mrs. F. P. Chamberlain attended the 
Mississippi Valley Conference at Des 
Moines last fall, and while there was per- 
suaded to promise that she would try to 
do something in Florida, especially pi Mod 
the lines of organization and press work. 
True to her word, Mrs. Chamberlain ob- 
tained space in the most widely circulated 
paper of Tampa to conduct a department 
devoted to equal suffrage, the editor, a 
woman, disclaiming all responsibility for 
the utterances in that department, but 
leaving Mrs. Chamberlain free to say 
what she pleases. At a social gathering 
in Tampa, after a little girl hat given a 
recitation, the hostess asked Mrs. Cham- 
berlain to “‘speak a piece.” She said she 
would speak a piece on woman suffrage. 
She then gave her reasons for wanting to 
vote, and stated them so well that at the 
close when she took the sense of the 
meeting on the question, almost all pres- 
ent declared themselves in favor. She 
then proposed that they form a suflrage 
organization, and almost all were ready 
to organize. An Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion was formed at once, with a number 
of prominent business men among its 
members, and a lawyer of the city as 
secretary. Mrs. Chamberlain was elected 
a delegate to the national convention at 
Washington, and Florida was for the first 
time officially represented. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The New Hampshire W. S. A., after 
several years of comparative inactivity, 
has revived; it elected new officers at its 
recent meeting in Concord, became aux- 
iliary to the National-American W. S. A., 
and is petitioning the State Legislature 
for municipal suffrage. 

KANSAS. 

A series of thirty fine conventions were 
held, Feb. 8 to March 22, entering every 
Congressional District and nearly one- 
third of the counties in the State. These 
successful meetings were planned by Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, chairman of the Na- 
tional-American Committee on Kansas, 
and were made possible by a gift. of 
$1,000 from Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
secretary of the same committee. As a 
result, 27 new organizations were formed 
at the time, and four later. The expenses 
of this series of conventions were $541.13, 
the receipts $666.32. 

It was the ‘‘offt year” in municipal elec- 
tions, 7. e., nO mayors were elected except 
in cities of the third class. In these 
cities the average vote of the women was 
larger than ever before, except in a few 
cases where only one ticket was presented, 
and where the vote, both of men and of 
women, was small in consequence. In 
the first and second class cities, the vote 
both of men and women showed a decrease, 
as it always does on the “‘off year,” but 
the vote of women was not smaller this 
year than on the last ‘‘off year.” ‘The 
women this year took more part in the 
caucuses than heretofore, and exerted 
more influence on the elections. In three 
third class cities, and one second class 
city, more women voted than men. 

A two days’ Suffrage Conference was 
held at the Chautauqua Assembly at Ot- 
tawa. Plans were discussed, and large 
audiences listened to Miss Anthony and 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Miss Anthony at- 
tended the State Republican Convention 
and was invited to address it, the first 
time a woman has been heard before this 
Convention; and she, with the officers of 
the State E. 8S. A., had a courteous hear- 
ing before the Committee on Resolutions. 
The Republicans and People’s Party both 
put planks in their platforms calling for 
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the submission of a woman suffrage 
amendment, and in both conventions this 

lank was greeted with loud cheers. The 

resident of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion suggested to the Republican State 
Central Committee the wisdom of enlist- 
ing women as speakers in the campaign, 
and Miss Anthony, Mrs. T. J. Smith and 
Mrs. Johns were invited to give addresses 
through the State under the auspices of 
the Republican Committee, and did so. 
Women have often thus spoken in Kansas 
for the Prohibition and People’s Party, 
but not before for the Republicans. 

The submission of a suffrage amend- 
ment is almost certain, and the Kansas 
E. 8. A., in view of the great importance 
of this campaign, asks the help of all 
friends of equal rights throughout the 
country. 

The WoMAN's JOURNAL did not succeed 
in obtaining the State reports of Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Maryland, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Nebraska. We shall be 
glad to give a summary of the work in 
these States later, if our friends will sup- 
ply us with the information. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A WomAN’s EVANGEL. By Eva Kenney 
Griffith. Chicago: Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association. 1893. 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a temperance ve A of unusual 
interest. It describes the ruin of a prom- 
ising young lawyer, in spite of his wife’s 
love and devotion, by the gradual growth 
of an appetite for liquor; of the efforts of 
reformers, the wiles of politicians, the dif- 
ficulties, disappointments and successes of 
the workers for temperance. The closing 
words have in them the ring of prophecy. 
‘*There is harmony in Pannona, for all 
are united in one grand effort to drive 
the liquor traffic from their beautiful 
city.” Some day. by the help of woman 
suffrage, they will succeed. H. B. B. 


CoLuMBUS AND WHAT HE Founb. By 
Mary H. Hull. Chicago: Woman's 
Temperance Publishing Association. 
1892. Price, $1.25. 

In this charming narrative the wander- 
ings and imaginings, the bafiled hopes 
and unfinished plans of a modern Ulysses 
are told to children in simple language 
and with a sincere sentiment of hero- 
worship. The author has drawn her 
narrative from Navarette and Las Casas, 
Irving and Fiske. Her conception of the 
character of Columbus is noble and in- 
spiring. H. B. B. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS 
By M. Florence Bass. Illustrated by 
Mrs. M. Q. Burnett. Boston: D. C 
Heath & Co. 1892. Price, 30 cents. 


THE COLUMBIAN MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
Ropert W. Stout’s POETICAL WORKS 
Complete in one volume. Authors’ Edi- 
tion. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
1892. Price, $1.50. 

This is a collection of verses upon a 
great variety of themes, not marked by 
any special poetical merit. The book is 
handsomely printed and is a creditable 
specimen of the typographic art. 

H 


. B. B. 


—~@e—_—__——- 


WORK OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD OF THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


As president of the Board of Lady 
Managers, Mrs. Palmer went before the 
Senate and House Committees on Appro- 
priations, Jan. 21, and asked for more 
money to complete the work of the board. 
She was accompanied by her first vice- 
president, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, of New 
York, who is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation. 

A special to the New York. Tribune 
says: ‘‘Her remarks, though somewhat in 
the nature of a little talk, were none the 
less aclear-cut, concise statement in detail 
of facts and figures. The work already 
achieved by able and harmonious man- 
agement and systematic economy, was 
admirably set forth. Mrs. Palmer is a 
beautiful woman, but she is also a great 
deal more. She is a woman of rare exec- 
utive ability and great tact. Her reserve 
force has been a_ revelation to the 
Woman’s Board, and it is now frankly 
acknowledged that the power of its 
smoothly running machinery is its presi- 
dent. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the president of the Woman’s Board 
was also a revelation to the committee 
yesterday. This was plainly manifest in 
the close attention and marked interest, 
but more especially in questions asked by 
statesmen who made no concealment of a 
desire to be enlightened on World’s Fair 
matters by a woman. 

‘The appropriation asked for was $98,- 
400. Mrs. Palmer reviewed the completed 
work of the Board, and item by item ac- 
counted for all expenditures out of the 
two appropriations received. One of these 
was $36,000, and the other $110,000. She 
then gave the estimates, item by item, for 
which the present appropriation is re- 
quired. It was all extremely clear and 
business-like, and it was apparent that the 
judicious handling of former appropria- 
tions was highly satisfactory to the com- 
mittees. 

**One thing which pleased and also sur- 
prised them was the fact that at no time 
since receiving its first dollar from Con- 
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gress has the Woman’s Board been with- 
out a balance in its treasury. Its work is 
not only an example of good judgment 
and economy, but it has gone right on 
from the beginning without a hitch, and 
advanced more rapidly than any othez 
Fair work. At the October ceremonies 
the Woman’s Building was practically 
completed. This could not be said of any 
other building on the grounds.”’ 


—_—$_~or— 


PITH AND POINT. 





**An enemy can be killed quicker with 
love than he can with a bullet.” 

There ought to be more religious people 
who are religious when things don’t go 
right.—Ram’s Horn. 

I never like to fight Satan with his own 
weapons, he understands everything per- 
taining to his business so much better 
than we do.— Mrs. G. R. Alden(** Pansy”’). 

A woman who does not marry and make 
some good man happy, is likely to turn 
philanthropist and make some bad man 
unhappy.—LZthelwyn Wetherald in Wives 
and Daughters. 





or 
LOCAL COUNCILS OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The National Council of Women of the 
United States, by its approval of the ad- 
dress of its first President, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, delivered at a public session of 
the Council in Washington in 1891, stands 
committed to carry out, as far as practica- 
ble, the suggestions of work and organ- 
ization set forth in that address. 

Among other things, it is hoped to es- 
tablish in the most important cities of the 
country, and finally in all the places 
where women have developed interest in 
the public welfare, Local Councils of 
Women, the organization of which, being 
in harmony with the general plan of the 
National Council, will, in the end, entitle 
them to send representatives to the ses- 
sions of the National Council and form a 
sort of a Lower House, while the direct 
representatives of ideas nationally organ- 
ized will form an Upper House in the Na- 
tional Council. 

The advantages to be gained by local 
organizations joining hands to form Local 
Councils are the same as the advantages 
to be gained by the national organizations 
joining to form a National Council; 
namely, the multiplication of the moral 
forces of the place for the advancement of 
causes of such a general interest as to 
command the favorable consideration of 
women engaged in different lines of work. 

Already Minneapolis, Minn., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
Local Councils of Women which include 
the most important local organizations of 
women in those cities. In Portland, Me., 
this month will see the organization of 
a Local Council, and initiatory steps 
toward forming Councils have already 
been taken in Memphis, Tenn., and De- 
troit, Mich. 

In pursuance of this plan, the National 
Council has printed a typical constitution 
for Local Councils, which, with a brief 
history of the formation of the Local 
Council of Women of Indianapolis, may 
be had upon application to the under- 
signed. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 

Cor. Sec. National Council of Women. 

Somerton, Phila., Pa., Jan. 24, 1893. 
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FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 

About three years ago, when Miss Mary 
Garrett, of Baltimore, was forming a com- 
mittee over the country to raise a fund to 
secure the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School to women, she invited 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland, 
O., to be chairman of the committee for 
that city, and sent her documents ex- 
plaining the plan. On looking these over, 
Mrs. Southworth found that the use of 
the proposed fund was to be entirely at 
the discretion of the trustees. She wrote 
to Miss Garrett that she must decline to 
serve unless there were some guarantee 
that women should never be excluded 
from equal privileges. Amasa Stone had 
given an endowment of half a million to 
Adelbert College when it was a co-educa- 
tional institution. Five years after his 
death, the trustees excluded girls, and de- 
voted to the education of boys alone the 
fund that had been given for the educa- 
tion of both sexes. With this example 
before her eyes, Mrs. Southworth felt that 
there should be some guarantee. Miss 
Garrett had already given largely to the 
fund for Johns Hopkins, without condi- 
tions; but, seeing the force of this sug- 
gestion, she added another $100,000 with 
the express condition that it should re- 
vert to her or her heirs if women were 
ever excluded from equal privileges. Her 
latest gift of $300,000 was coupled with 
the further proviso that there should be 
a permanent advisory board of women to 
have charge of matters relating to the 
women students. 












BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.,and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 













‘HUMOROUS. 





| SUPERB EQUIF 
VICE, 


The Speaker of the House is in deadly 


peril when every member on the floor 
wants to get his eye.— Picayune. 


“I find it is always best to keep cool,” 
said the snow. ‘Exactly,”’ replied the 
sidewalk. ‘I catch your drift.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 

A little four-year-old added this clause 
to her evening petition the other night: 
‘*And please help grandma not to talk so 
much when the pies get burned.””— Boston 
Traveller. 


A little girl who had been badly bitten 
by mosquitoes the night before, seeing a 
lightning-bug, ran to her mother, exclaim- 
ing, ‘““There’s a mosquito now with a 
lantern looking for me!”’ 


The pupils in one of the High Schools 
of Washington, D. C., were lately asked 
in an examination, ‘‘What was the object 
of the Crusades?” Some of the answers 
were peculiar. One was: ‘*To rescue the 
Tabernacle from the hands of the Sera- 

him.” Another was: ‘‘To rescue the 

irgin Mary from the Turks.” 

In a town in the north of Yorkshire, a 
travelling American found an omnibus 
which carried first, second and third class 
passengers. As the seats were all alike, 
the traveller was mystified, but not for 
very long. Midway of the route the omni- 
bus a at the foot of a long, steep 
hill, and the guard shouted : 

‘*First-class passengers, keep your seats. 
Second-class passengers get out and walk. 
Third-class passengers get out and push.” 


. ~2> 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomANn’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNa. Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 





Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

‘The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


| THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Tro: 
Saratoga, 





EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 














FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


° Albeny 
Lake George, Adirondack and Catsk i 
Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 











THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont and Can 

THE ONLY LINE sunesng, through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
Met! Vergennes and Dariagton, vt. 

THE P OTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
nen —~ Rg Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


ints in Northern 
a. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 


Pirohborg, Railroad Pussenger Station, 
Boston. -R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 


by TRADE MARK. 











Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
oor to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch ; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 

’ U , , 

and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for fa pm | furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 WilliamssSt.,New York City 

















5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS$DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ In His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from -light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest eames Soak ever, published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. We Give Chedit. Extra Terms, 
and Pay F ts. Outfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O0., Hartford, Conn, 
v0 RTHIN RTO WS | on \GAZIN for 
a New. RTI ING ‘ON’S MAG! the INE 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a 84 poogesine rts S . 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
aly Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


for 
Healt and Beauty 
8 found In a valuable toilet ar 
wove a’ 
f ih HERBAL 
f] a es 
(OSS TISSUE BUILDER 
/ ._ = 5 
a beautifying skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wife 
Cal., writes: Nov. 25, 92. “It is the finest preparation 
for the skin I ever used,” Ladies should get sample 
10e. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 


EX The Secret of Anointing. 
ae 

v 

4 

sn ticle knownas Dr. O. P. Brow 
of the County Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Hi Cotton Exchang 
Chamber of C 





and 








Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tentias mole and Business Firms of 
e 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnau D. CuEeNey. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 





Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of so many b les. 


woe, vane is L sou, econunt of the life and 

0} Oo e sculptor, but a t riod 

politically and artistically. Boston cs” ” 

FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 

By Evizabetu Hype Botrume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliab’ 
author gives in this book the sponles of seanty thine 
years’ work among the coiored ple of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 


By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 


~- 4 resent system Red | 

5 8 & summary not o oO! 
the literature of discontent, but, what is deiter, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
we Epemneds which have hitherto domina the 


QUABBIN 
The story of a smalltown. With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNpERWoop, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an ‘unusual pleasure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHat- 
Tuck, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in, their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 


tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 


elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
pay motions, of voting, etc., etce..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 
tonal). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wit? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ana The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class, 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, » Smeg wae - 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 
«made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 








Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings, 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


In any guantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 

fargisved for acy tieas or style of peiating. a 

‘urpial ‘OF aD) 9 
IMONDS & 














REMOVED Shame te” 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the r, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sen* 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arre es, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
League will be held at 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
on Monday, Feb. 6, at 7.30 P.M. The annual 
election of officers will take place. Miss Black- 
well and Mrs. Dietrick will lead a discussion as 
to national, State and local work. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Sec. 

Euuen B. Drerrick, Pres. 


—_—__+o+—__—_ 
“SISTER IN HIS PLACE.”’ 


Under the above heading, the Boston 
Globe lately gave nearly a column to a 
consideration of the fact that women are 
now taking the places for work once 
wholly occupied by men, and at lower 
wages. The Globe states the case with 
force, and with intent to be fair. It says: 

Men who were earning $25 and $40 a 
week enumerate their experience and 
knowledge of this and that clerical branch, 
and offer their services at $12 and $15, in 
tacit acceptance of the new female stand- 
ard of wages for their work. 

Hence the family gets less, and the 
Globe asks ‘“‘what benefit woman can 
derive from it, if any, beyond the estab- 
lishment of her complete independence?” 
Now the independence of women is the 
thing especially involved. It is not pos- 
sible for an intelligent, grown woman to 
spend all her days at home without money, 
and with only the necessaries of life, and 
be content. 

The old common law required a husband 
to give his wife ‘‘food, clothes and medi- 
cine.” It did not provide that she should 
have any money. The Impress of the law 
still lingers. So it often happens that the 
wives of well-to-do men have never a cent 
to spend, but, like the town paupers, have 
only their ‘‘food and clothes and medi- 
cine.” Ail their lives they endure a grind- 
ing sense of poverty and an aching desire 
for relief. This is why many wives go 
into shops. This is why a man the other 
day, searching for his wife, found her at 
work for wages in the house of a neigh- 
bor who needed help,and whowould gladly 
pay $5 a week with her board. At home 
she had only her board. She felt that she 
must have money, and went where she 
could get it. 

The Globe says: 

Ten years ago, two brothers earned 
$1,200 and $1, respectively, and sup- 

orted themselves and their sister in com- 
‘ortable shape. The sister has now learned 
bookkeeping and earns $500, while the 
brothers are glad to be able to get $900 
and $1,000 respectively, thus making the 
family income $300 less than it was a few 

ears ago, and depriving each member of 
t of a considerable amount of comfort. 

But the Globe does not see that these 
brothers might have kept their salaries 
if, instead of making the sister feel that 
they ‘‘supported” her, they had paid her 
out of their salaries for her part in the 
care of the home the $500 a year which 
she now receives as a type-writer; and if 
other men had pursued the same course. 
There are hosts of women now in shops, 
stores, etc., who would gladly stay at 
home for the family service if any money 
value was attached to it. But they will 
never henceforth be satisfied to accept a 
penniless position. The wife must either 
have something out of the family earnings 
as her rightful share for what she does in 
house-work and home-making, or she will 
oftener and oftener seek independence in 
the shop, or as an artist, a teacher, or at 
some post where she is not a pauper. 

So with the sisters. All occupations 
are open to them, and they will not en- 
dure the sense that they are ‘‘supported” 
at home while they can be independent 
elsewhere. We must be rid of the old 
idea that there is no money value to the 
home service of women. 

This would not fully solve the problem, 
since a multitude of our women workers 
are widows or single women who have 
no man to take care of them, and who 
must work as a matter of necessity. But 
the thing that lowers men’s wages is not 
the work of women, but the underpaid 
work of women. If women received the 
same pay as men for the same work 
equally well done, men would not be dis- 
placed by them except in those individual 
instances where a particular woman can 
do certain work better than a particular 
man. Justice in the home alone will not 





solve the vexed question of women’s 
labor and its effect on men’s wages, but 
justice both at home and abroad will solve 
it, and nothing else ever will.  =L. 8. 
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WOMEN AND POLITICAL PARTIES. 


An unknown individual, over the signa- 
ture of ‘‘Massachusetts Remonstrants,’’ 
in an anonymous letter addressed to the 
Legislature, misstates the attitude of 
woman suffragists towards political 
parties. Let us state it so that be who 
runs may read. 

The Woman Suffrage Associations, 
State and National, are and always liave 
been non-partisan, and the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL appeals to enlightened men of 
all parties to do justice to women. But, 
as individuals, suffragists hold the most 
opposite political views. They are Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Populists, and Mugwumps. The present 
writer is blamed because, individually, as 
a Republican, he urges his party to make 
woman suffrage an issue. He would be 
heartily ashamed of himself if he did 
otherwise. He merely asks Republicans 
to stand by their national platform, which 
says: ‘*We demand the ballot for every 
citizen of the United States.” 

Now, one-half ef the citizens of the 
United States are women. The com- 
mittee that framed the platform and the 
convention that adopted it should have 
been aware of the fact, and many of them 
were aware of it. Women sat among the 
delegates as regularly elected alternates 
from two States, in one of which women 
are already voters. How can a man be a 
consistent Republican without advocating 
woman suffrage? 

Nor should he be blamed for reminding 
both Republicans and Democrats that 
much will depend upon the auspices under 
which women are enfranchised. There is 
no more impressive lesson in political 
history than the lasting sympathy and 
support given each political party in this 
country and in Great Britain by the 
classes that owe to that party their en- 
franchisement. Nearly one hundred years 
ago Jefferson and his party extended suf- 
frage to poor white men and men of 
foreign birth, and such men are the 
strength of that party to-day. Sumner 
and his party gave the ballot to the 
colored men, and colored men are every- 
where Republicans. In 1832 the British 
Liberals passed the reform bill, which 
gave the ballot to manufacturing opera- 
tives, and these operatives constitute a 
large part of Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal sup- 
porters. Disraeli and the Tories enfran- 
chised the agricultural laborers, and those 
laborers almost to a man vote for Lord 
Salisbury and the Tory party. 

Women are a numerous and influential 
class of citizens, with special rights to 
protect, and wrongs to remedy, and in- 
terests to promote, not only as citizens, 
but as maidens, wives, mothers, and 
widows. It is natural that they should 
feel grateful to the men and the parties 
that champion their cause. But, it is said, 
have they not opinions on tariff and 
currency, on States’ rights and civil ser- 
vice reform? Yes, and they will not for- 
get that to-day those opinions have no 
legal expression. Moreover, the party 
which has women as members, will 
thereby become a wiser and a better 
party. Every class that votes makes 
itself felt in the direction of its own 
tastes, principles, and interests. It will 
be peculiarly so in the case of women. 

As to ‘‘Remonstrants’”’ assertion that 
Wyoming has gone Democratic by the 
women’s votes, the fact is otherwise. U. 
S. Senator Warren has already contra- 
dicted it, pointing out that the localities 
where women are most numerous all 
went Republican. And U. S. Senator 
Carey, in a letter just received, says: 
“There is not a particle of truth in the 
statement. Women are as stable in their 
political convictions as men.” 

Parties live by votes. Is it not amaz- 


ing that political leaders go down on their | 


knees to the saloons and bid for the sup- 
port of tax-defaulters, paupers, and crimi- 
nals, while they neglect to secure the 
Sympathy and support of one-half the 
American people? H. B. B. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUMNZ. 


The Mount Holyoke College Alumnz 
entertained their friends at the Parker 
House, Boston, on Monday evening last, 
and there was a large number of them- 
The parlors were crowded. The dining- 
room had its four long tables filled. At 
the head sat Miss Clarke, of Wellesley, 
the president of the association, and be- 
side her sat Mrs. Mead, the president of 
Mount Holyoke, whose clear, incisive 
speech was a model for speakers. Several 
of the trustees, Jonathan A. Lane, Mr. 
Williston and others, were present. The 
alumnz had brought their husbands, and 
there were so many of them that the ques_ 








tion seemed answered whether college 
girls will marry. One rarely sees more 
intelligent or happier women than those 
who greeted each other with warm- 
hearted good-will on that oceasion. One 
guest, at least, kept thinking what the 
State loses by disfranchising such citizens 
as these. The college is flourishing, but 
needs more money, which its active trus- 
tees and friends should not fail to supply. 
When Mary Lyon, the founder, went from 
town to town more than half a century 
ago to establish the small beginnings of 
the seminary, the burden would have 
been lightened could she have looked for- 
ward to the now prosperous college, and 
to such annual gatherings as that at the 
Parker House. L. 8. 
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THE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Joint Special Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature on Woman Suf- 
frage gave a hearing in the Green Room 
on Feb. 1 to the petitioners for woman 
suffrage, and to any remonstrants who 
might wish to appear. The room was 
crowded. Every seat was filled, chairs 
were brought in, and many persons stood 
up throughout the hearing. ‘The Boston 
Globe said it was the most largely attended 
hearing the suffragists had had during 
the forty years of the movement. 

The Chairman of the Committee,Senator 
Arnold, called to order, and said that in 
view of the large number of speakers, the 
committee had decided to limit each per- 
son to ten minutes, and to let suffragists 
and remonstrants alternate, giving the 
petitioners the opening and closing 
words. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell conducted the hear- 
ing for the petitioners. There were peti- 
tions before the committee from five or- 
ganizations, the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., the Na- 
tional W.S. A. of Massachusetts, the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters, the Loyal Women 
of American Liberty, and the Boston 
W.C.T.U. The first speaker, on behalf 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A., would be 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Howe said: I have asked myself 
what I could say that I have not already 
said at similar hearings, and that others 
have not said better than I. But some- 
thing is speaking for us to-day which 
never spoke for us so clearly before—the 
voice of public opinion. The march of 
public sentiment in all countries is in this 
direction. There is a growing feeling, 
not only that women need the suffrage, 
but that they are needed to make a better 
government. ‘The voice of public opinion, 
which was against us when wefirst began 
to come up to these hearings, is for us 
now; and you will be resisting the spirit 
of the age if you deny our prayer—at least 
for that municipal suffrage which English 
women have exercised, with benefit, for 
many years. I believe that our streets 
would not be left encumbered alternately 
with snow and with mud, if women had 
the municipal vote. ‘The world needs, not 
an occasional spasmodic effort, but the 
steady and organized effort of women for 
the public good. Their indirect influence 
has long been felt to be of value; and the 
time is ripe for the metamorphosis of this 
precious passive force into a more previous 
active one. 

Senator Arnold: Are there any remon- 
strants who wish to be heard? There 
was no answer. 

Mr. Blackwell: Are there any petitions 
against woman suffrage before the com- 
mittee? 

Senator Arnold: No. 

Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, cor- 
responding secretary of the Massachu- 
setts W.C. TI. U., spoke for that organi- 
zation in the absence of its president. She 
drew an amusing picture of the astonish- 
ment that would be felt by a visitant from 
Mars who should come to investigate our 
governmental affairs, and should drop in 
at this hearing. Finding that half the 
people of the State were excluded from 
suffrage, he would ask, ‘‘Are these of an- 
other race? Are they yourserfs?” ‘No, 
they are our own wives and mothers.” 
‘Are they of less intelligence?’ ‘No, 
they are largely the trainers and educa- 
tors of the coming citizens.” ‘Are they 
unable to do business or hold property?” 
‘“No, they pay taxes upon large amounts.” 
“Are they inferior morally?’ Then the 
person questioned would wax eloquent: 
“Oh, no, it is because they are upon so 
superior a moral plane that we want to 
keep them out of the dirty pool of politics.” 
Then the visitant from Mars, if he had 
any logic, would say that it would be 
wiser to bring in all this goodness to help 
purify the pool. Then he would hear the 
remarkable reversal we have so often had 
to listen to—descriptions of women’s 
superhuman goodness, followed by assur- 
ances that they wouid certainly demoral- 
ize politics. It reminds me of a small 
boy (and I hope no one will call this 
story profane ; it was an actual occurrence) 
a small boy who was heard crying bitterly 
after he had been put to bed at night. 











His grandmother went upstairs, and when 
she reached the door she found he had 
stopped crying and was praying fervently : 
“O God, O Jesus, O devil, whoever of 
you is my grandmother’s boss, send her 
tome!” There seems to be much doubt 
as to who is a woman’s boss, and whether 
she will bring a good or evil influence 
with her. We women have an equal in- 
terest in clean streets, in the wise expend- 
iture of our tax money, and in all ques- 
tions of municipal housekeeping. Put 
yourselves in our places, gentlemen, and 
you will feel that we ought to have the 
municipal vote. 

Senator Arnold: As there is but one re- 
monstrant, we wish to show her every 
courtesy, and we will give her twenty 
minutes, if it be the pleasure of the meet- 
ing. 

A murmur of dissent arose. It was re- 
garded as hardly fair that a woman repre- 
senting no organization and no petitions, 
should be given double the time allowed 
to any of the speakers who represented 
largely-signed petitions and organizations 
numbering thousands of women. But 
when the remonstrant came to speak, the 
suffragists felt that she helped their cause 
more than their own speakers did, and 
they were reconciled to her having double 
time. As she preferred to speak later, 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill was next called upon, 
as representing the Independent Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Hill said she asked for suffrage, 
first, because she had a right to it; second, 
because she thought American women 
quite as fully entitled to it as foreign-born 
men; third, because she did not like the 
company in which she was placed by 
disfranchisement, along with lunatics and 
criminals; and fourth, because women 
need municipal suffrage in order to take 
care of the crumb of suffrage they already 
have. Women now have by law the right 
to help elect the school committee, but if a 
vacancy occurs during the year, it is filled 
by the school committee and the alder- 
men jointly. The scale might be turned 
by the aldermen, whom the women have 
no voice in choosing, and the aldermen 
nominated for the last vacancy one of the 
candidates who had been rejected by the 
popular vote, and who was not accept- 
able to a majority of the women voters. 
Mrs. Hill asserted that she was non-par- 
tisan, and would vote for the best man 
irrespective of party. ‘‘I should be glad 
to see foreign-born women coming up to 
register by thousands, because in order 
to vote they would have to learn to read 
and write. We are asked, Would it not 
be a dangerous element to introduce? 
Gentlemen, you forgot all about the dan- 
gerous element when you let in foreign- 
born men; and the women of foreign birth 
are better in some respects than the men.” 

Representative Coakley, of Cambridge, 
a member of the committee, asked Mrs. 
Hill if the Independent Women Voters 
this year endorsed any candidates but 
those of the Republican party. 

Mrs. Hill: The women nominated their 
own candidates in advance of the parties, 
and the Republicans endorsed our nomi- 
nees. 

Mr. Coakley: Were there any Demo- 
crats among them? 

Mrs. Hill: Not this year. 
been in the past. 

Mr. Coakley: Have you changed your 
views, then? 

Mrs. Hill: No. ‘This year I asked 
twelve Democrats to stand, but they all 
said they should not be endorsed by their 
own party if they accepted our nomina- 
tion. We try every year to find suitable 
Democrats, to place them on our ticket. 

Mr. Coakley proceeded to ask Mrs. Hill 
her opinion of Alderman Mooney and 
Alderman Keenan, her definition of a 
foreign-born citizen, etc. Mr. Blackwell 
objected to these questions as irrelevant. 
Mr. Coakley insisted that he had a right 
to ask any of the speakers any questions 
he chose. Mrs. Hill expressed herself as 
perfectly willing to answer any questions 
anybody wished to ask, and underwent 
with composure a long cross-examination. 

The chairman again asked if any remon- 
strants were ready to speak. There was 
no answer. 

In the absence of Mrs. H. R. Shattuck 
and Dr. Salome Merritt, who were to have 
spoken for the National W. S. A. of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. A. P. Dickerman of 
that Association made a concise and 
sensible plea for suffrage as a tax-paying 
woman. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., said that we 
came to this hearing witha larger amount 
of public opinion behind us than ever 
before. She referred to the State Grange, 
the farmers and other influential bodies 
that have lately endorsed the movement; 
the lively interest taken by the college 
girls in the recent presidential election, 
on both sides ; the indignation of the Wel- 
lesley girls when the college coachman 
twitted them with the fact that on elec- 
tion day he would be ‘worth the whole of 


There have 





them”; the manifest unfairness of deny- 
ing women a vote in the municipal mat- 
ters- that so closely concern them; and 
the fact that Congress, when it wished to 
impose upon Jefferson Davis the worst 
possible penalty, deprived him of his vote 
—exactly what is done to all the loyal 
and law-abiding women of this Common- 
wealth. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, the next speaker 
for the W. C. T.U., said: ‘I know of no 
reason why men should have suffrage that 
does not apply equally to women.” He 
quoted Mme. de Staél’s reply to Napoleon 
when he objected to women’s interesting 
themselves in politics: ‘Sire, when 
women are liable to have their heads cut 
off, it is natural that they should wish to 
know the reason why.” He set forth the 
inconsistency of objecting to a woman’s 
going to the ballot- box because her 
sphere was at home, when no such objec- 
tion was made to her going visiting, 
shopping, or to church, lectures, concerts, 
parties and theatres. 

Hon. Elihu B. Hayes, Mayor of Lynn, 
said: ‘This Republic will never be what 
it ought to be till we establish a fair 
and honest suffrage. I think we now fix 
the standard too low. We may base it 
on intelligence, or property, or even on 
the low ground of physical force; but 
whatever standard we set, every one who 
»comes up to it, man or woman, should be 
allowed to vote. I advocate suffrage for 
women on the same grounds as for men; 
not because woman is better or worse 
than man, but because she is amenable to 
our laws.” 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon, president of the 
Boston W. C. T. U., said she asked the 
ballot not primarily as a right, though 
she believed it was a right, but because 
the good men needed the good women to 
help them. It was the shortest road te 
success in temperance work. At present 
the law holds, like Judge Taney, that the 
home-makers have no rights which the 
home-breakers are bound to respect. 
When sand is blown by the wind against 
a window, it makes no impression; but 
melt down the sand in a crucible and 
make a glass bullet of it, and throw that 
at the window, and something will break. 
Women’s wishes are powerless now; but 
melt them down in the crucible of the 
ballot-box into a solid vote, and cast that 
vote against legallized iniquity, and some- 
thing will break—and it will not be the 
hearts of the women, but the chains of 
appetite. 

The solitary remonstrant, Mrs. M. E. 
Tucker Faunce, then came forward. She 
is the wife of the Baptist minister of 
Newton. She is evidently a well-meaning 
woman, sincerely convinced that the most 
horrible consequences would follow if 
women voted; but her arguments were 
so feeble and irrelevant that they helped 
the suffragists, besides adding much to 
the liveliness of the hearing. She was 
also badly ‘‘mixed” as to facts and fig- 
ures, crediting the Suffrage Association 
with nearly three times as large a mem- 
bership as it claims, asserting that Kansas 
has had woman suffrage for twenty years, 
etc., etc. Mrs. Faunce said that one of 
the Congressmen from Kansas was de- 
scribed as ‘*sockless,” and it was probably 
because Kansas women were too busy 
with politics to knit their husbands any 
stockings; that when President Harrison 
‘‘was sitting by the side of his beloved 
wife,” a woman told ‘“‘black lies’? about 
him; that some of the members of the 
Wyoming Legislature lately got excited 
and used strong language, which proved 
that woman suffrage did not purify poli- 
tics; that the suffrage movement had not 
promoted higher education ; that the num- 
ber of women in the Suffrage Association 
compared with the number in the country 
proved that only about one woman in a 
thousand wanted suffrage, and all the rest 
were opposed to it; that she herself had 
signed a suffrage petition in 1869, having 
been converted by Theodore Tilton, but 
that the way Mr. Tilton treated his wife 
afterwards shook her faith, and when 
Victoria Woodhull began to advocate suf- 
frage, she (Mrs. Faunce) decided that she 
was in bad company. She also criticised 
the school vote of Boston women, de- 
nounced the ‘‘Cheney ticket” of 1888, etc. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell quoted tes- 
timony to the good results of equal suf- 
frage in Kansas and Wyoming. She said 
she herself was thoroughly in sympathy 
with Mrs. E. D. Cheney and the minority 
of the women on the school question, but 
she did not see why Mrs. Faunce should 
criticise the women voters as a body, since 
the great majority of them had voted Mrs. 
Faunce’s way. As for ‘*bad company,” 
she answered as Miss Mary F. Eastman 
had answered when some one cast up 
Mrs. Woodhull at her: ‘*Victoria Wood- 
hull was a bad woman, and she believed 
in the right of women to vote. I thiuk 
there have also been some bad men who 
have believed in the right of men to 
vote.” 








Mrs. Faunce then had a second innings. 
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She quoted a number of remonstrants 
who asserted that nothing would induce 
them to vote, even if they could. [The 
favorite argument against suffrage has 
been that the women who do not want to 
vote wil) be compelled by their con- 
sciences to do so.}] She denounced the 
foreigners who come to thia country, and 
predicted fearful consequences from the 
vote of the foreign women. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the next 
speaker. She represented the Loyal 
Women of American Liberty. She ques- 
tioned Mrs. Faunce as to her statistics, 
and showed their incorrectness. She 
sketched what the suffrage movement had 
done for women’s education, and pointed 
out that the illiterate foreign women, upon 
whom Mrs. Faunce laid so much stress, 
could not vote in Massachusetts, as there 
is an educational qualification. ‘After I 
had fulfilled all the other preliminaries in 
order to vote for school committee, I had 
to prove my ability to read and write, toa 
young man whom I had seen graduate 
from the high school fifteen years before. 
He said, ‘It is a shame you should have 
to do this, Mrs. Livermore,’ but I an- 
swered, ‘Oh, no, it is all right. I want 
the schools to be dissociated from every 
kind of church, and to stand only for 
morality, good order and intellectual 
training. Ido not care whether a candi- 
date for school committee is a Jew, a 
Protestant, a Catholic or a Mahometan, 
provided he is a man of high character, 
an educated man, and will keep his relig- 
ion out of the schools and not try to use 
the schools for purposes of propaganda, 
or for a stepping-stone to political office. 
If [ could break down the Roman Catho- 
lic Church by lifting my finger, I would 
not; it is one of the agencies of civiliza- 
tion; and I have Catholic relatives the 
beauty of whose lives would put most of 
us to shame.” 

Mrs. Fiske, of St. John, said she could 
speak with pride of suffrage in Canada. 
Municipal suffrage was granted to single 
women and widows in New Brunswick in 
1886, without their even having to ask for 
it, and it has been exercised ever since by 
a good majority of those qualified. It 
prevails with good results in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia; in England women have 
had it ever since 1869, and Mr. Gladstone 
says they have exercised it ‘‘ without det- 
riment, and with great advantage.”’ It is 
incomprehensible to us why Massachu- 
setts women, who are supposed to stand 
in the front rank as to education, should 
have to come here year after year to ask 
for what is a settled fact throughout most 
of the British dominions. I cannot tell 
you how curious it seems to us in Canada 
to read in the Boston papers year after 
year of the defeat of municipal suffrage. 

Mr. George E. Lothrop read a paper 
covering the whole subject, and predicted 
that women would soon have equal rights. 

Mrs. Faunce said 500 Chicago women 
had protested against the closing of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday, after Congress 
had promised to close it; and they had 
predicted that if the Fair were closed the 
red flag of anarchy would be waved. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe testified to the 
efforts of suffragists in promoting higher 
education. ‘I have both seen these and 
had the privilege of taking part in them. 
We have been here again and again, often 
with dear Judge Sewall, urging bills for 
the professional, property and educa- 
tional rights of women. These things 
should be spoken of by those who know 
whereof they speak.” 

Mrs. M. E. 8. Cheney : Whom does Mrs. 
Faunce represent? I represent the W. C. 
T. U., numbering 200,000 women, and 
three-fourths of them want to vote. 

Mrs. Faunce: I represent about eight 
million women who have never come up 
here. I have associated with prominent 
club women everywhere, and they are 
opposed. If mothers would do their 





he says Miss Holley founded the school at 
Lottsburg, Va. It was not Miss Holley, 
but her friend and co-worker, Miss Caro- 
line F. Putnam, who started it, and has 
been mainly instrumental by her efforts in 
maintaining it. Miss Holley, it is true, 
bought the land and built the house, 
which she herself has occupied, the 
money for the schoolhouse being con- 
tributed by friends at the North, mainly 
through Miss Putnam’s efforts. If your 
correspondent had said, ‘‘In this long ser- 
vice, Miss Putnam had the rare and un- 
selfish assistance of her friend, Miss 
Holley,” he would have been more correct. 
I know of what I speak. Miss Putnam 
was settled there before Miss Holley 
joi.cd her. This winter, being unable to 
obtain the companionship of a friend, 
she has been shut in by the cold weather 
alone to attend to her duties. 

Miss Putnam’s grief for her friend and 
devotion to her are such that she may not 
thank me for this correction. I make it, 
not to detract from Miss Holley’s worth, 
but todo justice o one who will never 
do it for herseif. 

SARAH H. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


—o- 
IN THE COLLEGES. 


SOUTHWICK. 


Certain of the most distinguished pro- 
fessors of the University of Géttingen 
offer the following courses of lectures to 
women immediately after the Easter vaca- 
tion: 

1. Prof. ‘History of Philoso- 


my 2. Prof. G. Elias Miiller, ‘‘Methods and 
Results of Experimental Psychology.” 
Prof. Tschackert, ‘‘Church History."’ 

4. Prof. Weiland, ‘‘Modern History.” 

5. Prof. H. Wagner, ‘‘Geography.”’ 

6. Prof. M. Heyne, ‘New - High-German 
Grammar upon an Historical Basis.”” 

—————, ‘‘German Literature.”’ 

8. Prof. A. Stimmung, “French Language 
and Literature,’’ 

Prof. L. Morsbach, 
and Literature.’’ 

These courses are private. The hoped- 
for opening of the University of Géttin- 
gen to women will not take place this 
year, owing to changes in the Ministry of 
Education ; but it is expected that courses 
begun in this way will receive official rec- 


ognition in the near future. 


Baumann, 


‘English Language 


The Baptists are collecting funds for a 
woman’s college in Denver, Col. A new 
building is under way, and the academic 
department will be opened next fall. 


—_———_~+or—____— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 31, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Constitutional Convention bill has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
and been signed by the Governor. It is 
undoubtedly now in its final shape, and 
will not again be amended. 

It increases to five the number of dele- 
gates to be elected from each Senate dis- 
trict, and decreases the number of dele- 
gates at large to fifteen. Any voter may 
vote for the whole fifteen, but there is no 
restriction of any kind made on the nom- 
inations. It is expected that by general 
arrangement the Republican and the 
Democratic State Conventions will put 
on their tickets five or six representatives 
of the minority parties, among them 
woman suffragists. The delegates are to 
be elected at the general election next 
November. The Convention is to meet 
in Albany in May, 1894, and to sit during 
the summer. 

At first glance there would seem to be 
a loss to us in the striking out of the 
clauses providing for minority representa- 
tion, and yet, on the whole, as the bill 


| now stands, there is a distinct and most 


momentous gain. It is conceded on all 
sides and by all parties that women must 


| be represented in the convention, and 


duty in bringing up their sons, we should | 


not need to represent ourselves, but 
should be willing to have our men repre- 
sent us. 

Representative Beckford, of Lynn, said 
he had received a number of letters from 
Lynn women asking him tojvote for suf- 
frage. He believed the essence of the 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights was equal rights for all. ‘My 
wife is as competent to vote as I am. 
Give women the right of which they 
ought never to have been deprived.” 

Mr. Blackwell closed with a strong 
appeal to men of all parties to do justice 


to women. 
— 


A CORRECTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wish to make a correction of the 
notice published in a recent number of 
the JOURNAL in regard to the death of 
Miss Sallie Holley. I do this, not to 
undervalue the serviees of one whose de- 
votion to the cause of the colored man is 
so well known as Miss Holley’s, but to do 
ustice to the living. 

Your correspondent is in error when 














already the names of leading woman suf- 
fragists are mentioned as suitable persons 
for delegates. What an advance in our 
cause such concessions indicate! What 
an opportunity is offered to the people of 
this State! How proud we who have so 
long labored in New York have the right 
to be, that this great Commonwealth is 
the first to give women such recognition! 

Still, we must not leave too much to 
the generosity of the two great parties. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty,’ and to ensure victory we must at 
once begin to arrange for raising money 
and planning the campaign of next sum- 
mer. A great maas-meeting should be 
held, at which we should nominate fifteen 
delegates at large, women and men; the 
men to be taken from all parties because 


'of their known advocacy of our cause; 


then there should be a rousing campaign 


| of conventions that should agitate this 


State from one end to the other, as it 
never before was agitated, to result in 
November next in the election of several 
women as members of the convention. 
By the terms of the bill, each voter will 
be entitled to vote twice for delegates, 
once for the five persons nominated in 
his Senatorial district, and once for 





the delegates at large. Now each man 
will, of course, wish to give his first 
ballot for the five men who represent his 
party, Democratic, Republican, or what- 
ever it may be; but in voting for the fif- 
teen delegates at large, he will be at 
liberty to vote for any fifteen that he 
chooses, and can select the names of any 
women or men who are in nomination. 
Under such conditions it is quite certain 
that hundreds of thousands of votes will 
be cast for women, enough, beyond all 
doubt, to elect some of them as delegates 
to the next Constitutional Convention. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Though no one has yet corrected me, I 
am convinced that my remark, in my last 
letter to the JOURNAL, about the connec- 
tion of the Woman’s Council with the 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women was much too sweeping, and 
therefore inaccurate. No one but myself 
is to blame for this—not even the printer, 
who made me say “chemisette” for 
‘‘chemilette”’ in a previous article. 

The mistake was due to my own lack of 
attention when I might have been cor- 
rectly informed, and lack of deliberation 
in writing—faults which I promise myself 
to try to avoid in future. AsI have not 
the data for an exact statement, I can only 
wish that all I said in that connection 
might be expunged, and beg pardon of 
all concerned. 

Under the head of ‘Mistakes,’ I will 
allude to one lately made by another of 
your correspondents, in the JoURNAL for 
Dec. #4, about the case of a young woman 
in St. Paul. Instead of remaining only a 
type-writer, she was advanced to the 
position of confidential clerk several 
years ago, with a very large and increas- 
ing salary. Other positions of great re- 
sponsibility in the same establishment are 
held by women, and there seems to be no 
discrimination on account of sex. If 
more large salaries are paid to men by the 
firm, it is probably because the ranks of 
the large editorial force of lawyers are 
more easily supplied from among men. 

The JOURNAL mentioned editorially, 
some time ago, that the school board of 
this city had arranged to pay the teachers 
according to grade, without regard to 
sex. I regret to say that this arrange- 
ment was not of the nature supposed. 
There was great indignation among the 
women teachers on account of the practi- 
cal working of the plan. ‘The grades ac- 
cording to which salaries are distributed 
do not correspond with the school grades, 
and experienced women teachers in the 
higher departments found their salaries 
reduced by the change while their posi- 
tions remained the same. No male teach. 
er’s salary was reduced, so far as I can 
learn. Our school board is appointed by 
the mayor of the city, and has no women 
members. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Wells Memorial Institute of this 
city amended its by-laws last week so as 
to make women eligible to membership. 

Dr. Emily Kempin is the editor of a 
new paper for women, just started in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

A university for girls has been estab- 
lished at Cettinge, Montenegro. Two- 
thirds of the students receive their educa- 
tion free. 

The address of Miss Cora A. Benneson, 
State Superintendent of Work among the 
Colleges for the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
is 240 Green Street, Cambridgeport, not 
264 as recently given. 

Half a million dollars has been pre- 
sented to Hamburg, Germany, by Herr 
von Donrrer, a native of that city, to found 
a woman’s hospital in honor of a woman 
physician, Dr. Michelsen, to whose skill 
he believes he is indebted for his wife’s 
recovery from a dangerous illness. 

The annual meeting of that unique 
body, the Woman’s Rest Tour Associa- 
tion, was held at Perkins’ Hall, Boylston 
Street, Boston, Saturday morning, Jan. 
28. There is a certain fresh and vital 
quality about this young association, and 
its publications, notable among which 
are “A Summer in England,” which is 
replete with valuable hints and enriched 
by apt quotations, and that choice occa- 
sional sheet, ‘*The Pilgrim Scrip.” Mem- 
bers and guests made up a sympathetic 
audience. We shall report the meeting in 
full next week. 

Rev. J. J. Lewis will give at the Old 
South Church, beginning Feb. 6, a series 
of five illustrated lectures, on Monday 
evenings, at 7.30. They will be entitled 
‘In the Paths of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans.”” Mr. Lewis, with camera in hand, 
traversed those parts of England and 





Holland most intimately asso iated with 
the history of the f «nders of New Eng- 
land. He also visited the towns in Eng- 
land where lived the ancestors of Wash- 
ington. It is believed that his accounts 
and illustrations of the old homes of our 
forefathers will have especial interest at 
this time, when attention is directed to 
them by the movement for the memorial 
at Plymouth. Tickets for the course, $1. 
For sale at the Old South Meeting House. 
Admission to single lectures, 25 cents. 


——~~0oe——_"" 


DysPEpsia’s victims find prompt and 
permanent relief in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which tones the stomach and creates an 


GAS 


Cooking, 
Heating 
and Power 


AT $1.00 PER 1,000 FT. 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
he day-time, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, 
measured through separate meters, as above 
stated. 


Cas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, 
RESTAURANTS and HOTELS, Gas at $1.00 
per Thousand is cheaper in money cost than 
Coal, and by its use the saving in Time and 
Labor, and the great advantage of freedom 
from smoke, dirt and ashes, will quickly repay 
the Consumers for the moderate outlay required 
to make the change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be operated 
to their fullest capacity at a cost of from One to 
Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels and 
restaurants can be equipped for cooking exclu- 
sively by gas, at the same cost in proportion to 
the work to be done. 


Cas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where 
steam or furnace heat is not supplied, or to 
supplement such heat in the coldest weather, 
and as a substitute for steam and furnace heat 
in the mild weather, GAS HEATERS are 
economical and convenient. They are furnished 
as GAS LOGS, OPEN GRATES, STOVES and 
HOT WATER RADIATORS, and in a great 
variety of styles from the plainest to the most 
ornamental and artistic. In price they range 
from $4 to $40, and cost from One Cent to Three 
Cents per Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many business 
uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY MANU- 
FACTURERS, TINSMITHS and CANNING 
FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE-FOUN- 
DERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and many 
others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES from One to Fifty horse- 
power are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour, per horse-power. 

In many locations and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most Convenient, but the Cheapest power. 

















FULL INFORMATION as to the ad- 
vantages of the use of Gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given 
at the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, 
NO. 22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in 
gas stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT C0., 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has more than three times 
















Sugar, and is far more eco- 
less than one cent a cup. 


nomical, cos: 
nourishing, and EASILY 


ing 
It is delicious, 


DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


LH OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








MONDAY, FEB. 6TH, 


Second Week of the Distinguished Success, 


JOHN DREW, 


In the Brilliant New Comedy, 


THE MASKED BALL, 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Feb. 13th.—Third and last week of Joun 
Drew and ‘“‘Tue Maskep Batu.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 








Second Week Beginning Feb. 6. 


Francis Wilson Opera Co. 


THE LION TAMER. 
PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Evenings at 8. 





Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
FEB. 6, THIRD MONTH 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


RICHARD COLDEN 
OLD JED PROUTY, 


Week Feb. 13—A Nutmeg Match. 


Music 


JUST ISSUED. 


FOR CHOIRS. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


For choir service. A superb collection of Anthems 
for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This book con- 
tains very valuable material for choir practice. 
Price, postpaid, $1; $9 per dozen, not prepaid. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. 


By Charles Walker Ray. The latest book for av- 
erage pupils. It is concise and simple in its methods, 
and any person can readily learn by its use to 
read music, A very valuable book for schools. 
Price, 20c., postpaid ; $16 a hundred, not id. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and 
Wilcox and White Self-Playing Symphony. Pianos 
exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 




















EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


pro . Phelps Brown — the, noted 

Epilepay Geoctalins and Herbalist 

iscovered that ment oF the is oe ALL a 

© jcc covangement 

pared his celebrated HERBA REMED ‘DIES? = 

Eoieptien which have cured thousands of cases. Send 

for particulars, testimonials, and his “Treatise on the 

Cause and Cure of Epilepsy.” ro GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand Street, Jersey City, 
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PROVIDENCE. 


Somewhere, underneath the sky, 
While the summer winds pass by, 
Fed by sunshine, soil, and rain, 
Springs and grows the ripening grain 
That with wheaten bread shall feed 
Thee and thine, in time of need, 
While thou toilest heavy-hearted, 

As if hope and thou were parted. 


Some stout hand the furrows made, 
And the seed within them laid; 

And some watchful eye took care, 
Lest, from out the earth or air, 

Weed or winged or creeping creature 
To the toil should bring defeature. 
God and man the wheat have tended, 
And from drought and deluge ’fended. 


By some river, never still, 

Stands the dusty, hurrying mill, 

That shall grind thy grain to flour, 
Waiting now the day and hour. 
Somewhere ship and train are keeping 
Room for it. While thou art sleeping 
They may bring their freight anigh thee, 
But thy own will not pass by thee. 


Is it well to sigh and fret, 

When God's workmen all are set 

Each at his own task for thee? 

And His messengers will be 

All so fleet and free, transmitting 

Treasure for thy benefiting ? 

Naught can hinder or evade Him,— 

Sun, earth, seas, He has to aid Him. 
—lIllustrated Christian Weekly. 


——_____~@»— 
A REMEMBRANCE. 


BY EDITH B. BLACKWELL. 





Down the long green slope of the hillside 
Where the cloud-shadows love to play, 

‘They saw the snow of the daisies 
That was drifted away and away, 

And the soft blue light that was sifted 
From the sky to the distant hills; 

They heard a thrush singing and singing 
His tender melodious trills, 

And they felt how through all that is living 
The tide of rejoicing thrills. 


’Twas a glimpse of the great wide summer 
That was blooming for thousands of miles 
Into beauty and bountiful blessing,— 
One of Nature’s infinite smiles. 


Then they thought of the crowded city 
That had walled out the summer’s grace,— 
Of the ceaseless noise of traffic 
And hurry from place to place; 
And they sent where a child was pallid 
In a tenement’s stifling heat, 
Her playground the sordid gutter, 
The dusty, sweltering street ; 


And she came to the flower-clad meadows 
She never before had seen— 
Mysterious tents of the woodland 
With curtains of rustling green— 
To the mosses and red-cap lichens, 
The lullaby croon of the brook, 
To the largess of treasures unnumbered, 
Discovered in every nook. 


The pink of the wild rose petals 
Had come to abide in her face, 
And the gracious glint of the sunshine 
Relighted a childish grace, 
When she came with a brown-gold daisy 
Dug up from the meadow loam, 
Saying, ‘‘Oh, you beautiful country, 
I must carry a piece of you home!”’ 


It may be on window-ledge lowly 

The flower-stars again may shine bright; 
I know that the thought of the summer 

Helps make childish burdens more light, 
And surely its echoing visions 

Bring sweeter dreams into the night. 


So when book, or a word that’s inspiring, 
Brings us glimpses of grander fields, 
That blossom with deeds more heroic 
Than our every-day toiling yields, 
That blossom with thoughts that are higher, 
Akin to the thoughts we would pray, 
We may gather some floweret of beauty 
In our souls to carry away, 
And its grace will ennoble and lighten 
The burden and heat of the day. 


— +o, 


AN OLD VALENTINE. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


‘*T gay, aint had no valentines, neither 
on ye? Aint you had none, Car’line?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Caroline. 

The two young girls stood before 
their grandmother. Caroline was the 
elder, and taller, and prettier. Both of 
them hung their brown heads and smiled 
bashfully. They lived in a Western town, 
and had come on a visit to their grand- 
mother; her feeble, imperious pipe, and 
her old black eyes full of unexpected 
gleams, impressed them. They stood 
there side by side, in their neat blue 
dresses, with nice white frills around 
their necks, and their brown hair in 
smooth braids, and answered their 
grandmother’s questions with shy, sweet 
deference. The old woman, small and 
frail as a dried grass blade, and waving 
like one, with her false black front awry, 
and her black lace cap slipping, so thin 
in her black dress that she seemed to be 
shrinking from sight behind its loose 
folds, sat there in her calico-covered rock- 
ing-chair, with the air of a queen. Now 
her beauty and strength and youth were 
gone, she had acquired a certain watchful 
and childish dignity which she held be- 
fore her like a shield. 





She had asked her granddaughters how 
their mother was, and their father, if 
they went to school, and who were their 
teachers; then suddenly came the query 
as to the valentines. The day before had 
been St. Valentine’s Day. When the 
young girls shook their heads bashfully 
in response, the old woman seemed sud- 
denly to fill out her gown better. When 
Caroline, her pretty face crowning her 
slender height like a pink flower, said: 
“No, ma’am,” to the repeated question, 
the old woman gave a thud on the floor 
with her cane. 

“Aint never heerd nothin’ like it!” 
said she. ‘*Why aint you had no valen- 
tines? You aint very homely; you aint so 
good lookin’ as I was at your age, but you 
look well enough ; Car’line does anyway. 
Aint there no fellers in Ashfield? Why 
aint you had no valentines, eh?’ 

The girls looked at each other; they 
blushed and hesitated. 

‘*Why aint you?” repeated their grand- 
mother. 

Caroline looked at her sister. 

“TI guess they don’t send valentines 
quite as much as they used to,” she said, 
timidly. 

**] guess they’re a little out of fashion,’’ 
chimed in her sister. 

“Out of fashion! no, they aint out of 
fashion, neither! They’ve allers sent val- 
entines as long ago asI can remember. I 
guess I’ve hed valentines ’nough in my 
day to know a leetle somethin* about it. 
Never heerd of sech a thing where I was 
brought up as Valentine’s Day a-goin’ by 
and a girl’s not havin’ some valentines if 
she was thought anythin’ of. Hand me 
that psalm-book off the stand there.” 

It was the younger sister who brought 
the flat black psalm-book to her grand- 
mother. The old woman fumbled long 
over the book; she pulled out many 
papers and unfolded them with her tremb- 
ling fingers. 

**T hope there aint been nobody a-med- 
dlin’with this book,” she said. Finally 
she spread out a paper triumphantly, and 
the girls pressed close to see. ‘There, 
look at that; there’s a valentine!” said 
their grandmother. 

The young girls eyed the decorated 
sheet, with its white doves and pair of 
lovers in a bower of roses. The margin 
was a little yellow with age, but it was in 
very good preservation. 

‘See the verse under the picter?”’ said 
the old woman. ‘I'll say it to ye if ye’ll 
wait a minute. I used to know it by heart.” 

She ruminated, then she repeated the 
verse in a sing-song quaver: 

**I love thee, fairest maid, so well, 
I can keep silence never, 
But always would thy praises swell, 
And yet, ’tis passing strange to tell, 
I'd Silence keep forever. 
The oak supports the tender vine, 
Come, love, and be my Valentine.” 

“He writ it himself,” said the old 
woman. ‘“‘Hemadeitup. Hecould make 
real pretty verses. His name was Amos 
Dawson ; he was old Abner Dawson’s son ; 
his mother came from York State. Ye 
don’t remember nothin’ ’bout it, I ’spose. 
That valentine must be nigh seventy 
years old; why, I guess it’s older’n that. 
Sakes alive, it must be nigher a hundred, 
for I wan’t more’n thirteen when she got 
it, and that was twenty years after it was 
sent. "T'was sent to Silence Temple, and 
that is what ’t means ’bout keepin’ Silence. 
I don’t see how he ever thought on’t, fur 
my part. Amos Dawson was 2 pretty 
smart feller. He was old ’nough to be my 
father, and he’s been dead a good many 
years, but I can remember just as well 
how he looked as if ’twas yesterday. He 
was tall and thin and light complected, 
and had a kind of sober look round his 
mouth. He kept the store, and I know 
when mother sent me there on an arrant 
I used to try to get waited on by some of 
the others. I was kind of afeared of him, 
he was so dreadful solemn and precise, 
and he’d measure off a yard of carliker for 
an apron as though ’twas widder’s weeds, 
and hand out a stick of candy as though 
*twas a stalk of wormwood. I never see 
such a sober man, but [ s’posed he’d had 
things go agin him, ’though I didn’t 
know nothin’ ‘bout it then. He was real 
sharp at a bargain, sober as he was, and 
he got real forehanded, but it didn’t seem 
as if *twas much account to him. He 
didn’t care a mite ’bout fixin’ on himself 
up, used to go round lookin’ like Huldy, 
and he didn’t have a coat of paint put on 
his house for twenty year. He had a good 
barn, too; it was torn down three year 
ago; but he didn’t take a mite of care on’t. 
His folks was all dead, and I s’pose he 
didn’t have nobody to put him up to it. 

**T used to hear my mother talk a sight 
about the way Amos Dawson was lettin’ 
things run to rack and ruin, but I never 
heerd Silence open her mouth about it. 
I used to be over there a good deal, too. 
She was the handsomest cretur, Silence 
Temple was! She was gettin’ consider- 
able along in years, too, but, sakes alive! 
she was one of them folks that you never 
thought of bein’ old or young. Seemed as 





if years didn’t make no difference to her, 
one way or t’other. She was as old as 
mother, but I’d ’nough sight ruther go 
over to see her than any of the little 
girls that was my age. Land sakes! how 
I used to pester mother to let me go over 
to Silence’s with my knittin’-work in the 
afternoon! She’d be afeared Silence 
wouldn’t want to have me round so much, 
but she never showed it, if she didn’t. 
Silence would tell me to draw up the 
leetle rockin’ cheer to the fire, and 
there I'd set side of her and knit, and 
she’d generally ask me to stay to tea, 
and we allers had sweet cake and sass. 
Silence lived real nice, her father was old 
Squire Temple, and he left her consider’ble 
property. She lived all alone in that big 
house; you know where ’tis, on the hill 
opposite the meetin’ house. I dunno who 
does live there now; your Aunt Jane will 
tell ye. She used to have an old woman 
that had allers worked in the family 
live with her, but she died a year or two 
arter her father did, and then she 
wouldn’t have nobody else. She was a 
fust-rate housekeeper, I can tell ye; there 
aint many like her now-a-days. I tell 
Jane sometimes she’d orter seen how 
Silence Temple kept house, and I guess 
she’d do some things a leetle different. 
There wouldn’t bea speck of dust in one 
of them big rooms, and they was full of 
the most elegant carved furniture, too, 
that the Squire had had brought him 
from over the seas. It warn’t no easy job 
to keep the dust out of them carved 
cheers, I can tell you; but I don’t b’lieve 
anybody could have found a speck there, 
if they’d hunted with a candle and spec- 
tacles. 

‘Silence had a chany closet full of 
chany that was her mother’s, and I don’t 
b’lieve anybody could ever have left a 
finger-print in one of them cups or plates, 
not even if they was settin’ on the top- 
most shelf. Sometimes Silence used to 
take down them cups and saucers and 
wash ’em when I was in there, and thenI’d 
pester her to let me wipe ’em. You never 
see such chany ; might have had it set in 
the winders for glass, it was so thin. I 
wonder I wa’n’t afeared of breakin’ it, 
but there never was but one cup broke 
that I know of, and then I s’pose 
Silence broke it herself; she said she did. 

“It was one arternoon when we had 
the chany out in the kitchen a-washin’ 
on’t, and Silence she had just washed one 
of them blue chany cups and I was a- 
takin’ it to wipe, when I looked out of the 
winder, and see Amos Dawson a-goin’ by. 
The linin’ of his coat was tore, and there 
was a great long streamer of yaller cloth 
a-blowing’ out behind when he walked. 
I giggled right out, and sez I, ‘Sakes alive! 
jest look at Mr. Dawson’s coat!’ 

‘And all of a sudden down dropped 
that blue chany cup, and broke all to 
smash! I was so scart that I hollered 
right out, but Silence she jest stooped 
down and begun pickin’ up the pieces of 
chany. 

‘6¢I’m dreadful sorry,’ sez I, for I 
s’posed I’d broke it, but Silence she just 
sez, sez she: ‘I broke it myself, don’t 
mind nothin’ about it, Cynthy Ann,’ and 
she went on a-picking up the pieces. 

‘‘When she got up she looked as if she 
had been cryin,’ and I thought it was be- 
cause the cup was broke. I told her I 
was dreadful sorry ’bout it, but she stood 
up straight—I never see her stoop a mite ; 
she was as straight as an Injun—and sez 
she: 

***It don’t make no odds about the cup. 
I’ve got all the cups I want,’ but her voice 
sounded jest as if she was as full of tears 
as she could hold, and I didn’t know 
what to make on’t. 

‘We finished washin’ the chany, and 
then we sot down with our knittin’ work, 
and I staid to tea, and we had plum cake 
and hot biscuits, but Silence, she was 
dreadful sober. She wa’n’t no great talker 
anyhow, but she looked so bright at you, 
you didn’t seem to realize that she wa’n’t 
talkin’. I’ve seen her a-sittin’ in a room- 
ful and not speakin’ a word, and I don’t 
believe but everybody thought she was 
dreadful sociable. She looked like a 
pictur’ anyhow, and there didn’t seem to 
be no need of her talkin’. 

‘*When I got home that night arter the 
chany cup was broke, I told mother how 
Amos Dawson had gone by with the rags 
hangin’ from his coat, and she laughed, 
and sez she: 

‘**T dunno as you’d better say much 
about Amos Dawson to Silence, for I 
s’pose it’s her fault that the rags are 
hangin’.’ 

‘“**Why? sezI. I didn’t know what she 
meant. 

** ‘Silence gave Amos the mitten once,’ 
sez mother; ‘least ways they say she 
did, and he’s been terrible cut up about it, 
and that’s what makes him so slack about 
himself. I guess there wouldn’t have 
been many rags a-hangin’ if Silence had 
had him.’ 

‘**Why wouldn’t she have him?’ sez I. 

‘““*T guess she felt above him,’ sez 





mother, ‘she was Squire Temple’s daugh- 
ter, and he was jest a-tendin’ in the store 
then. I guess she thought he wa’n’t quite 
good enough for her,’ sez mother, ‘but she 
didn’t get nobody any better. It don’t do 
for girls to be too partickler.’ 

‘Well, arter mother told me thet, I 
never see Amos Dawson but I thought 
on’t, and wanted to say somethin’ about 
it to Silence, but I didn’t darse to. Si- 
lence was one you couldn’t take no liber- 
ties with, arter all; if you tried it you’d 
find all of a sudden that you’d walked up 
again’ a stone wall, when you thought 
you was going to trample down posies. 
Mother used to say that there was some- 
thin’ of old Squire Temple in her. So I 
never dare say anythin’ about Amos 
Dawson to Silence, but the time come 
when she said somethin’ herself. 

**One arternoon I was over to Silence’s, 
and she had to go up to the south cham- 
ber arter somethin’, and I followed on. 
The south chamber was a great square 
room, and it used to be the Squire’s; he 
slept there as long as he lived, and I s’pose 
he died there. He wa’n’t sick long. 

“Silence was a-huntin’ in a chist for 
somethin’ and I was lookin’ round the 
room. I can remember jest as well how 
that room looked as if I was in it. There 
was a great high-posted bedstead with 
curtains to it and valances, and they were 
blue caliker with green and yaller roses 
onit. There were two chists of drawers, 
and a great cheer covered with caliker 
like the bed curtains, and some flag-bot- 
tomed cheers, and the fire on the hearth 
was laid all ready to light, as if the old 
Squire was jest goin’ to walk in. His 
camlet cloak and his bell hat was hangin’ 
up on a hook side of the chimbly. aAT.a 

“The minute I see that camlet cloak 
and that hat I had a kind of a turn, for I 
could remember jest how the old Squire 
used to look a-walkin’ out in ’em, though 
I wa’n’t much more’n a baby when he died. 
I looked round at the other things in the 
room, but [ allers kept a-comin’ back to 
that cloak and hat, and I’d stand there on 
the hearth a-looking at ’em. I dunno 
what made me 80 crazy over’em. Some- 
times I’ve thought ’twas Providence. It 
made considerable difference in some folks’ 
lives, anyhow. 

‘I stood there a-starin’ at that cloak 
and hat, and Silence, she went on a- 
huntin’ in the chist; she couldn’t find 
what she wanted to very easy, and I 
dunno whatever put it into my head, but 
I took a notion to peek into the pockets 
of that cloak. I dunno how I darse to; I 
knowed well enough I hadn’t no business 
to be meddlin’ with the old Squire’s cloak, 
but I give one look at Silence to be sure 
she wa’n’t lookin,’ and I put my hand into 
apocket. There wa’n’t nothing in it, but 
I fumbled round till I found another, and 
then I pulled out somethin’ that looked 
like a letter, and just then, Silence, she 
turned round. 

‘**What’s that you’ve got there, Cynthy 
Ann? sez she, and I was so scart and 
ashamed I couldn’t say nothin’; I jest 
handed her the letter. She took it and 
opened it, and I peeked round her shoul- 
der, and what do you s’pose ’t was? Jt 
was this valentine ! 

‘“*T jest caught a glimpse of the pictur’, 
but I tell ye I didn’t stop to read no varse 
then, for the fust thing I knew, Silence, 
she jest dropped right down in a faint. 
I didn’t have no idee what to do, for I’d 
never seen nobody in a faint afore. I 
thought fust I’drun and get mother, then 
I didn’t darse to leave Silence, and I jest 
stood lookin’ at her and shakin,’ I was so 
scart. 

‘Pretty soon she begun to come to a 
leetle, and she groaned, and [ got down 
and took hold of her hand. 

‘* *Aint there somethin’ [ can do?’ sez 
I. ‘You aint dead, er ye, Silence?’ 

**Silence, she could jest grunt out some- 





thin’ about the camphire bottle on the 
table in the west chamber, and I tell ye, I 
run fer it, and I poured the camphire on 
her; used up most a hull bottle. I could | 
smell camphire every time I come into | 
the house fer a week afterward. 

“It wasn’t long before Silence come to, 
and she got up with me helpin’ her, and 
crawled downstairs. I wanted her to lay 
down on the sofy, but she wouldn’t, she 
sot down in the rockin’ chair, and went to 
knittin’; white asa ghost she was, too, | 
and when she tumbled down she hit her 
forehead on the bedpost, and it was swell- | 
in’ up as big as a hen’s egg. She’d put | 
the valentine in her pocket; I see her slip 
it in, when she come to. 

‘Silence sot knittin,’ but she seemed | 
dreadful sober, and I went home pretty | 
soon. I wanted to make some tea for her, | 
but she wouldn’t let me, and she| 
wouldn’t let me get mother over, so I 
went home. I had kind of an idee that 
she’d jest assoonI would. Before I went, | 
when I was standin’ with my shawl on, 
she looked up quiet, and sez she: 

‘**Mind you don’t tell nobody I fainted 
away, Cynthy Ann; don’t tell your moth- | 
er, ner nobody !’ 


“And I promised I wouldn’t, and I 
didn’t tell mother a word on’t. 

‘Next day mother sent me down to the 
store onan arrant, and on the way I jest 
slipped into Silence’s to see how she was. 
She was real white-livered, and there was 
a great black and blue place on her fore- 
head, though the swellin’ had gone down 
considerable. She acted sober, too; she 
asked me if I was goin’ down to the store, 
and then she looked so kind of wishful 
at me that I asked her if she wanted me 
to get her anythin’ at the store, but she 
said no, and I went along. 

“Silence didn’t seem like herself arter 
that for a long while; I’d go in there and 
she’d act as if she was trying to be jest 
the same, but she couldn’t. She began to 
look real miser’ble, too. She got thin as 
a rail and she lost her color. Silence used 
to have real red cheeks. It allers seemed 
to me it had somethin’ to do with that 
valentine, but I never said nothin’ about 
it, nor she nuther. 

“I guess it was nigh six months arter I 
found that valentine, and she fainted 
away, that she looked kind of queer at 
me one day when I was in there, and says 
she: 

***Cynthy Ann,I want you to come over 
here, and stay all night with me to-night, 
if your mother’s willin’.’ 

**T was so tickled I didn’t know what to 
do; I run home and asked mother and 
she said I might stay if Silence wanted me 
to, and then I come back, and we had sup- 
per. Silence had it allready. It was the 
fall of the year, and it was dark early. 
Arter supper Silence and I washed up the 
tea things, and then we sat down, front 
of the hearth-fire, and she knit, and I read 
some in a story-book she had. It was a 
leetle arter nine o’clock, when she looked 
up, and sez she— 

‘***CynthyAnn, are you afraid to go out 
a leetle ways with me?” 

** “No, ma’am,’ sez I. 

‘She kept lookin’ at me kind of doubt- 
ful, as if she didn’t know jest what to do. 

***T dunno but I’m doin’ wrong,’ sez 
she, kind of pitiful, ‘because I want you 
to go with me unbeknownst to your moth- 
er, and I don’t want you to tell anybody, 
but there aint nobody else I can call on, 
and it seems to me I can’t go alone nohow. 
It’s so different from anythin’ I’ve ever 
done.’ 

‘Silence, she had on a black silk gown 
with satin dots on it, and she looked kind 
of prim, but real handsome. She had 
slim white hands, and she kept foldin’ 
and unfoldin’ ’em. She acted kind of 
nervous. I s’pose it did seem a good deal 
to her, what she was goin’ to do, for she’d 
been brought up real nice and delicate, 
and she’d allers walked with one size 
steps, so to speak. 

‘*Well, we put our shawls on and we 
went out; I didn’t have no idee where we 
was goin’ to. We kept on goin’ and we 
passed the store; it was shut up, and we 
went up the hill till we come to Amos 
Dawson’s house. There was a light in 
the settin’-room winder, and the curtains 
was up. 

“Silence and me jest went up to the 
front door, and then we stopped. I 
thought she was goin’ to knock, or open 
the door, but she didn’t. She jest stood 
there, andI could hear her kind of pantin’ 
for breath. It was ruther late for ’em, 
but the katydids was tunin’ up in a patch 
of weeds opposite, and there we stood with 
it jest as still as death, savin’ Silence 
breathin’ and them katydids. 

‘*All of a sudden Silence she moved to 
one side, and got nearer the settin’-room 
winder, and I followed arter her. And 
what did we see but Amos Dawson, a- 
settin’ there trying to mend his coat. His 
face looked terrible pale, and long, and 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. ‘I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was. 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 25. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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sober, a bendin’ over the old coat, and he 
was a jerkin’ his elbow way out when he 
sewed, and he hadn’t no thimble, and the 
room looked like Huldy. 

“Silence, she jest stood there,and looked 
a minute, then she gave my arm a grip. 

‘Come,’ sez she, ‘come home.’ And 
she jest took a bee-line for home, and me 
arter her. I didn’t know what to make 
on’t. 

‘Arter that things went on jest the 
same. She looked wuss and wuss, and 
folks begun to say she was in a decline 
Sometimes I used to go home and cry 
arter I'd been there, Silence looked so 
bad. I guess it was a month or six 
weeks arter she and me went up to Amos 
Dawson’s that I was goin’ to stay all 
night with her again. I never was so 
wonder struck in all my life, as I was 
when she took that valentine out of her 
pocket. 

“She sez: ‘Cynthy Ann, do you want 
to do somethin’ for me? Her voice 
sounded dreadful sad, and she looked at 
me with her big black eyes, as if she was 
kind of afeared of me. 

‘**YesI do,’ sez I, ‘I do, Silence!’ 
sakes! I’d done anything fur her. 

‘+ ‘Well,’ sez she, ‘I want you to carry 
this down to the store, and when Mr. 
Dawson aint busy, and there aint no- 
body near enough to hear what you say, I 
want you to hand it to him,and I want 
you to say this to him’—then she said it 
over kind of solemn and tremblin’—‘Si- 
lence wanted me to give this to you, and 
say she’d jest got it, jest a little while 
ago. That she didn’t ever know you'd 
sent it to her before.’ 

‘She kind of stopped, and [ waited. 

** ‘What else?’ sez I, finally. 

‘‘ ‘Nothin’ else,’ sez she, ‘I guess that'll 
do. Inever thought I’d do so much as 
that.’ 

‘¢ ‘What will he do when I’ve given it to 
him? sez I; ‘will he tell me somethin’ to 
tell you?’ 

“She blushed up all over her white 
cheeks. ‘Mebbe he’ll send it back,’ sez 
she. 

‘*Well, I did jest as she told me to. I 
went down to the store; J was kind of 
afeared out alone in the dark, too, and I 
hung around till Amos Dawson wa'n’t 
waitin’ on nobody, and then I went up to 
him, and I handed him the valentine, and 
I said just what Silence had told me to. 

*“Sakes alive! you’d orter seen that 
man’s face. His jaw kinder dropped, and 
he turned so white that I thought for a 
minute he was goin’ to die. But he never 
said a word; he just gave his headkind of 
a stiff nod at me, and he clapped that 
valentine into his pocket. It was jest 
about as much as men know. 

‘‘Well, I waited round alittle. I thought 
mebbe he’d say somethin’, but he didn’t, 
and finally I went back to Silence’s and 
told her about it. She didn’t say nothin’ 
neither, but she kinder started back as if 
she had been struck. We went to bed 
pretty soon arterward, and I know she 
didn’t sleep a wink. I didn’t know what 
to make of the hull on’t, but I never said 
a word to mother or nobody about it. 

“*T guess it was a week arter I went up 
to the store with the valentine, that Si- 
lence and me was settin’ alone one even- 
in’ when all of a sudden she spoke up, and 
sez she— 

‘*“*Cynthy Ann, how did Mr. Dawson 
act when you give him the valentine?” 

“I'd told her afore, but I said it over 
again. ‘He acted as if he was going to 
drop right down,’ sez I. 

‘* ‘Did he look pale?’ sez she. 

‘**Look pale!’ sez I, ‘he allers looks 
pale, but I never see no live man look so 
pale as he did then.’ 

‘¢*Then you think he felt sad? sez she, 
dreadful wishful. 

‘**He looked as if he felt so bad he 
didn’t know what to do,’ sez I. 

“Then, all of a sudden, without no 
warnin’, Silence threw up her hands, and 
bust out cryin’. ‘Oh,’ sez she, ‘poor Amos! 
I’ve got to go; I can’t hold back no long- 
er! I can't help it if it aint becomin’ and 
seemly. I’ve got to go! I dunno as he 
cares anythin’ about me, but I’ve got to 
go.” 

‘“*T was so scart, I didn’t know what to 
do. I jest burst right out cryin’,too, and 
sez I—‘I’ll go with you, Silence, I'll go 
with you.’ 

‘Silence, she jest kept right on cryin’ 
and talkin’. She acted as if all the gates 
was down, sure. 

** ‘Oh, Cynthy Ann,’ sez she, ‘you don’t 
know nothin’ about it! Poor Amos, he 
used to go with me a little, and all of a 
sudden he stopped, and I never knew 
why, and that valentine was the reason. 
He sent it, and he thought I got it, and 
was too proud to say anythin’ about it. 
He was terrible bashful and sensitive. 
Poor Amos! Oh, I’ve got to go!’ 

***T’l] go with you, Silence,’ sez I. 

‘*And before I knew what had happened 
we had on our shawls, and we was goin’ 
up the road to Amos Dawson’s. Silence, 
she gripped my hand hard all the way. 
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When we got there, Silence, she went, 
straight ahead to the door and knocked ; 
she didn’t hesitate none that time. We 
saw the light movin’, and then Amos he 
come and opened the door. He looked 
somehow as if somethin’ inside of him giv’ 
a great start, but his face didn’t move a 
muscle. 

***Good evenin’,” sez he, and stood 
there, with the lamp in his hand. 

‘*He never asked us to come in, but Si- 
lence, she kind of made a motion to, and he 
led the way to the settin’-room. I never 
see such a lookin’ place in all my born 
days. I never could see no reason for a 
man’s livin’ like the pigs if he was down. 
hearted, but I b’lieve Silence she liked 
him better for ’t. 

‘“‘When we got intothe room, Amos he 
set the lamp on the mantel-shelf, and 
then we all stood there. Silence she had 
her head hung, as if she couldn’t say her 
lesson, but all of a sudden she held it up, 


asif she was determined to, whether or | 


no, and there wa’n’t no whip in creation 
that could scare her, and sez she—‘Amos, 
did you get that valentine” 

** *Ves!’ sez he. 

** ‘Well,’ sez she, ‘it was twenty years 
comin’ to me. I dunno where ‘twas all 
that time. Cynthy Ann found it in fa- 
ther’s coat pocket. I dunno whether he 
forgot it or what. What I want to know 
is, Amos—if—’twas to do over, if—you’d 
send it again?’ 

‘*‘Amos, he jest stood lookin’ at her, 
then all of a sudden he went across the 
room to his desk, and he jerked it open, 
and he rummaged till he found that val- 
entine, and he brought it over to her. 

** ‘Here ‘tis!’ says he. ‘Will you take 
it?’ 

**And Silence took it. 

‘*I didn’t know no better than to stand 
right there, lookin’ on, and there was 
Amos with his arm around Silence, and 
she was cryin’ and he was kissin’ her. I 
didn’t see how she could have him, but I 
didn’t know so much as I did arterwards, 
when | larned that there aint no reg’lar 
weights and measures for things of that 
kind, and women, however sharpsighted 
they air other ways, air mostly men-blind. 

‘**Why did’t you send back the valen- 
tine by Cynthy Ann? says Silence. 

***T didn’t know that was what you 
meant,’ sez Amos, and then he give her 





another kiss, and me a starin’. 

‘s*That silly varse!’ sez Amos, ‘I 
should thought you’d have laughed at it 
now, Silence. I was young then. I 
thought you’d got it, but I met you the 
day arterward, and you didn’t sayjnoth- 
in’ about it, and the next time I saw you, | 
you acted kind of stiff.’ 

‘* ‘That was because you hadn’t been to | 
see me,’ sez Silence. ‘I was pretty high | 
spirited in them days.’ 

‘* *T didn’t come because you didn’t say | 
nothin’ about the valentine, and I was | 
afeared you didn’t like it,’ sez Amos; ‘I | 
was dreadful bashful and sensitive.’ 


when they’d lived to a good old age, 
within a year of each other, too, and now 
I s’pose they’re singing psalms together 
in the New Jerusalem. I don’t see nothin’ 
bad about that. I call it about as good an 
endin’ up as there could be!”’—Home 
Maker. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHY SAMBO WAS LOST. 


When Marjorie went to Florida to live 
in an orange grove, her dollies went too. 
The one that Marjorie loved best had 
golden hair and blue eyes. Mamma called 
her La Dame Blanche, which means 
‘‘white lady.” La Dame Blanche always 
wore white dresses, but the pine wood 
they burn in Florida makes very black 
smoke, and it was not long before the 
white lady became yellow and then quite 
black, like a darky doll; so Marjorie 


changed La Dame Blanche’s name to | 


Sambo. 

Sambo was a great favorite. He did 
not have to be dressed up all the time, and 
Marjorie could take him out in the yard 
with her. 

One day Sambo disappeared. Search 
was made for him, but that night little 
Marjorie had to go to bed without her dear 
Sambo. 

Sambo had been gone about a week, 
when one day I heard Marjorie calling, 
‘‘Auntie, Auntie! tum here, tum here!” 
So I ran out, to see Marjorie pointing to 
the kitchen roof. 

‘‘Zere’s Sambo,” she said; ‘‘det him 
down quick!” 

Sure enough, there lay Sambo, with 
nothing on but his little shirt, and as 
black as the inside of the chimney. 

Marjorie’s brother Albert got a ladder 
and fetched him down. Marjorie hugged 
and kissed him, soot and all. 

“How dotyou think he got up there, 
Marjorie?” Iasked. 

“Oh, Auntie,” said Marjorie, ‘‘I ‘spect 
he went up ze chimbley one day to find 
Santa Claus, and touldn’t det down any 
more.” 

The last time I saw Sambo, Marjorie 
was washing his face and hands with but- 
ter, to get the soot off.—Alice Cowan in 
Our Little Men and Women. 
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‘Then he kissed Silence again. I ° 
thought they’d never stop talkin’, but ui 0 in 
finally, Silence, she said she must go, and e 


Amos, he went with us. 

‘Well, of course you know what came 
arter that. They was married right 
away, and Silence, she hed the hand- 
somest pearl-colored brocade I ever see in 
my life, and I stood up with her. I wore 
a worked muslin. Amos, he went to live 
with her in the old Squire’s house, and he 
fixed up his house and let it. 

‘‘And I never see such a change in mor- 
tal man as there was in Amos Dawson; it 
was most as big a change as if he’d been 
turned into an angel. I guess there wa’n’t | 
no more rags a-hangin’ from his coat. He | 
looked as if all of a sudden he’d found | 
there was a value in him he hedn’t sus- | 
pected, and it was goin’ to pay to take | 
care of himself. He allers looked jest as 





if he had come out of the drawer, he kept 
his store like waxwork, and he held up 
his head and walked with a cane, and 
arter a while he was sent to the legislater, 
and everybody called him Squire.” 

The old woman paused; her old face | 
had the radiant enthusiasm of an impro- 
visatore, her black eyes glittered, there | 
were red spots upon her withered cheeks. 

The two girls, who had seated them- 
selves upon a sofa near her, looked at her 
with serious, contemplative eyes. 

‘What became of them?” asked the | 
younger sister. 

‘“‘Why, they’re dead, of course,” replied 
the old woman; ‘“‘what else could have | 
become of ’em, I'd like to know? They 
were older’n me. I had some of Silence’s 
things when she died, and I found this | 
valentine in a shell box she had, and I | 
allers kept it.” 

‘It’s too bad they’re dead,” said the | 
younger sister. 

‘*Too bad they’re dead! no, it aint too | 
bad, neither! I guess it would be too bad 
if they were alive. They'd be over a hun- 
dred, and most like stun blind and deaf, 
and cripples. What do yeexpect? This 
isa dyin’ world! They was real happy 
and pleasant together, and then they died, 


| initials Geo. H., and number, 34 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location, 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N- H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


| ton Highlands. 


Charles 8S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 










CEO. H. LLOYD, 
OPTICIAN, 
_ 357 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Maker of the Best 


A SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES, 
Oculist Prescriptions a Specialy {2 Please note 


$25 to $50 Rigs 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical Way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, » is, ete: 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
=~ |metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 

W. P. Harrison & Colambus,0 






































Horse Owners 


kept sound because the usefulness 
the condition of the feet. 


Tins shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


the whole length they are the H 








Mr, Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


and Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for poe 


SUNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 


and worth of the horse depend on 


He always 


Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 


Split nails like ths are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails, 


New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
used. You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
nail, They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


ot-Forg 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Putnam. If they show marks 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of my * It is well established, 

,— from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Penns tvanla. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter i p d September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and eee | opp 











ly to 
vd BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pepteatanty diseases of 
women and children. 





The Doctor is fre go eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
? closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice 


The Doctor's free ney eee od for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 








Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


S pecialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 











Per tand tr jient board at reasonable price 
L tion central to largocrese stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tee OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES, L U N C H 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


For Beantifyi le 
Removes all Freckles, Zing, tho Complexion, 
jons. Not covering ban remov- 
restoring 














Moles, and other imperfect; 
ing all blemish , and tly the com- 
plexion to ie original fresh: ior =] Prof. | Hubert 
sen 
T ap| Prof. |. Hubert 
TOLEDO, 0. 


paid on recei: or. ; 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SO 
ac Cake. 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from B Silk. 
An invaluable article in ev: 
household. Recommended an 














= => ° Agent, 
— > Vest Roxbury, Mass 


. 
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Life of Anna Ella’ Carroll. 
SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biogra 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the pian of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The 
completed, and has been printed b: 
Bi phy is written in the interests of 
and compiled from Family ond 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


LIVER Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 
PILLS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 its a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most 


WINE OF COCA, reliable BRAIN 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


OPIUM 23S 
o 
bR-J.STEPHEN® Lebanon,Ohio: 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. | every large and representative gathering 


in their respective districts and ask per- 


The Ohio W. 8S. A. has again secured | mission to present the suffrage question. 


the services of Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader, of 
Chillicothe, to further the interests of the 


The Rockford (Ill.) Equal Suffrage 


| 
| Society recently held a public meetin 
Doty School Suffrage bill now pending in | 7 y P é 


at which Mrs. Helen Gardiner, the author 


the Legislature. Mrs. Schrader is a0 | o¢ «1s this Your Son, my Lord?” read one 


earnest woman, who rendered efficient aid 
to this measure last winter. Mrs. Alice 
H. Peters, of Columbus, and Mrs. E. Coit, 
of the same city, will assist her. 


The members of the Ohio Legislature 
were recently interviewed by repre senta- 
tives of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
in regard to the bill giving school suf- 
frage to women. The replies were pub- 
lished verbatim, and though they were 
not all favorable, the Commercial Gazette 
remarked editorially that they showed the 
remarkable growth public opinion has 
made during the last few years in that 
direction. 

The January meeting of the Toledo (O.) 
Woman Suffrage Association was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of the 
Woman’s Tribune. A committee, consist- 
ing of Mrs. A. E. Howe, Mrs. 8S. S. Bis- 
sell, Mrs. E. S. Fray, Mrs. Randolph and 
Mrs. E. R. Collins was appointed to attend 
the citizens’ meeting when called by the 
mayor, and present the claims of women 
taxpayers to recognition in municipal 
government. Memorial tributes were 
paid to Major E. 8. Dodd and Mrs. C. 
Suezy. Mrs. Suezy, of Marion, Ind., was 
formerly a resident of Painsville, O., and 
prominently identified with the Ohio W. 
8S. A. Major E. 8. Dodd was one of the 
founders of the Toledo Woman Suffrage 
Association in 1869, and was always favor- 
able to the rights of women. 


The January meeting of the Akron (O.) 
suffrage society was held in accordance 
with English forms and methods, and a 
proposition ‘‘to commemorate once a year 
the pioneers in the cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement”’ was discussed. 

Previous to the late election, Mrs. A. 
B. Gray, of Schofield, Wis., issued a cir- 
cular urging women to cast their ballots 
for school officers. In Mukwonago a 
goodly number of women voted; in other 
towns they offered their votes, which 
were refused in some instances and re- 
eeived in others. The lecturer of the 
State Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
N. M. Opdale, of Racine, began Jan. 3 
on a list of appointments extending into 
the middle of March. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby gave a series of 
suffrage lectures in Michigan during the 
the first half of January. 

Political equality clubs in Iowa are 
active. At a reception given by the 
Corydon club, every woman told why she 
wanted to vote, and every man gave his 
reason why women should vote. At Fort 
Dodge and at Lehigh lectures were lately 
given by Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Minne- 
sota, and at Lehigh a club was organized. 
The Iowa Woman's Standard says that 
the enrolment work is being pushed by 
the State executive committee. 

The Illinois Suffragist, in its New 
Year’s greeting, said: 

Two years ago there was not a person 
who believed women would be allowed to 
vote in this State for a decade at least, 
and now they vote at school elections, 
and even for State officials in Trustees of 
the State University. 

The Sufragist contains interesting ac- 
counts of the women’s voting in numer- 
ous localities for University trustees. ‘*In 
one of the Elgin precincts, the judges 
persistently refused to accept any 
woman’s ballot,” writes Mrs. P. A. Wood. 
“One of our W. C. T. U. women, who 
brought seven other women with her to 
the polls, said she would see if there was 
any authority in the city whereby she 
would be permitted to cast her ballot. 
She consulted a lawyer and he gave her a 
written statement that ‘any judge of 
election that refused to accept a woman’s 
ballot made himself liable to prosecu- 
tion ;’ told her to return to the polling 
place and again offer her ballot, and if 
they still refused, to present the paper. 
She returned to the polls just five minutes 
before five o’clock, offered her ballot, was 
again refused, and produced the paper 
from her pocket ; the judges read it, con- 
sulted together for a moment, and then 
one of them said, ‘Mrs. D., we will accept 
your ballot.” 

But the few instances where men 
hindered and were uncivil are offset by 
the many where they were courteous and 
helpful. At North Englewood, one man 
apologized for the dirty floor, and another 
placed a large carriage at the disposal of 
the women voters. At another place 
Mrs. Emeline Waterbury, aged 89, was 
carefully conducted to the polls from the 
country, two miles, by her grandson, and 
cast her first vote with as much apparent 
enthusiasm as any of the younger women. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch has 
issued a letter to the district presidents of 
the Illinois Association, urging them to 
push the petition work, and to attend 





of her short stories on heredity, entitled 
“The Prosecutor.” An informal discus- 
sion followed. F. M. A. 


~~ 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Hon. Elihu B. Hayes, Mayor of Lynn, 
Mass., addressing the Norfolk and Middle- 
sex Clubs last Saturday, spoke strongly 
for woman suffrage on an educational 
qualification. He said: 

“IT have used my best efforts, in public 
and private, and devoted a great deal of 
my time to the construction of a law for 


free voting, and have fought in publicand | 


private for the abolition of the poll tax as 
a qualification for voting. I am an ex- 
tremist in this direction, and would have 
the laws so changed as to allow women to 
vote. But, in a State that spends $9,000,- 
000 annually for public schools, I do not 
believe that a man or woman should help 
make laws or cast a ballot who cannot 
read that ballot and write his or her name 
on the back thereof. 

‘Then it seems to me that, if paupers 
are deprived of their franchise, criminals 
should be. If adeserving pauper, clothed 
and fed by the State, is to lose his vote 
thereby, an undeserving criminal, sup- 
ported at the public expense, should do 
80. 

‘Instead of tinkering the ballot law, 
let us work for better suffrage along these 
lines. Let us consider these questions, 
not in the light of expediency or of party 
advantage, but as to what we think is 
right and best. We are not gaining favor 
with the people of Massachusetts by low- 
ering the standard or quibbling about a 
principle which we have so long advo- 
cated. We are responsible as a party for 
putting this ballot law upon the statute 
book. The people of this Commonwealth 
have come behind it with a force and 
energy so irresistible that it has carried 
the principle of this law into the voting 
customs of thirty-five States of the Union. 
Let us stand by the principle and not 
permit a lowering of the standard. Politi- 
cal fortunes are as shifting as the wind. 
Parties and candidates are up to-day and 
down to-morrow ; but let us believe that 
truth ultimately must prevail; that it is 
right ideas that go on to conquest, and in 
that faith let us go on to advocate, as indi- 
viduals and as a party, what we believe to 
be right, let the consequences be what 
they may.” 


CARLETON COFFIN AT CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a great udvance in public senti- 
ment on woman’s work and woman suf- 
frage. 

You would have been muchinterested in 
the remarks of Charles Carleton Coffin at 
our Essex Congregational Club last even- 
ing. Among other things he said: 

I do not see in our times the great de- 
generation to which public speakers 
sometimes allude. This nineteenth cen- 
tury has been the grandest in the world’s 
history, and the century to come, upon 
which we shall so soon enter, will far ex- 
ceed the present one. It is to be a 
woman’s century. 

He then paid a glowing tribute to the 
progress that women in all walks of life 
have made in the past fifty years, and in 
the language of the day said that the 
young women are already making the 
young men ‘‘hustle”’ to retain their places 
in the business and professional world. 

JOHN D. H. Gauss. 
Salem, Mass., Jan. 24, 1893. 


— 
or 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The January meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A. was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Jan. 24. After the routine business, a 
communication was read in reference to 
the personnel of the women’s vote at the 
late election in Boston. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was then 
introduced, and gave one of her sound 
and unanswerable arguments concerning 
the reasons why women want the elective 
franchise. Any summary of it would be 
inadequate, while in these pages a full 
report might suggest the time-honored 
but unnecessary enterprise of carrying 
coals to Newcastle. To the audience, 
which was unusually large, every state- 
ment, illustration and conclusion was full 
of interest and most convincing, so that 
the one desire at the close was that more 
might have heard it. 

An informal discussion followed, on 
the subject of establishing an educational 
or prop2rty qualification for the suffrage 
of women. There was some difference of 
opinion as to the justice and wisdom of 





making property a qualification, but the | - , 


feeling was unanimously in favor of an 
educational qualification. 
JESSIE J. Casstpy, Cor. Sec. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~2 
THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL APPRECIATED. 


The Springfield Republican gives the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL the following kindly 
greeting. Such praise from a critic so in- 
dependent and influential is doubly val- 
ued ; 

‘The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has now en- 
tered upon its twenty-fourth year’s work. 
Through no other one medium has so much 
been done to carry ideas of equal human 
rights to all parts of our own country, 
and to other lands as well. Through all 
these years the editors, Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, have stood firmly on 
the platform of equal rights for every 
human being. The cause of woman suf- 
frage has had no warmer and stronger ad- 
vocates than these two, and though the 
struggle has been against tradition and 
prejadice, and for the larger part in years 
past discouraging, they have worked 
faithfully on. Each week their paper has 
not only given to its readers all the news 
of this branch of reform, with intelligent 
and earnest comment, but other matters 
relating to women’s affairs have been pre- 
sented and discussed. The JOURNAL also 
from time to time publishes correspond- 
ence from all parts of the world, most 
interesting to read and of value to mark 
the steps of progress here and there. Of 
late years the senior editors have received 
most valuable assistance from their daugh- 
ter, Alice Stone Blackwell, who is a grad- 
uate of Boston University, and a bright 
and vigorous writer, as well as an earnest 
advocate of the reform to which her father 
and mother have devoted their lives. Be- 
sides, there is an able corps of assistants. 
The JOURNAL is to be congratulated on 
its financial success, achieved through 
the thorough business ability of its senior 
editors, who are also the publishers. 
It must cheer the hearts of these as well 
as the other pioneers in the cause of 
woman suffrage, to see the advance made 
since the days when the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL first started on its career, with what 
seemed, save to the eye of their brave 
faith, a prospect of a short and unhappy 
existence, instead of the long and vigor- 
ous life it has attained.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—William Lloyd Garrison 
addressed the last meeting of the League 
on ‘* Independence in Politics.”’ ‘The 
meeting was at the house of Mr. A. M. 
Williams, and there was a large attend- 
ance. ‘The paper was followed by a lively 
discussion. At the close, the company 
was favored witha piano duet, ‘*The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” | rendered by Misses 
Edna Floyd and Blanche Whitney, after 
which an hour was spent socially. 


DORCHESTER.—Mr. George A. O. Ernst 
read his paper on the Legal Status of 
Woman to an appreciative audience last 
week Tuesday evening, at the annual 
meeting of the League. Mrs. Lucy Stone 
presided, opening the meeting with a few 
remarks. ‘The secretary, Mrs. Anna G. 
May, read the report of the year’s work, 
and also that of the treasurer, who was 
absent. The report of work showed that 
$100 had been contributed to the State 
Society, besides the State dues. Three 
meetings had been held, and the treasury 
had a small balance. Following the re- 
ports, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe made 
encouraging remarks on the present rapid 
growth of the public sentiment in favor 
of equal rights for women. Mr. Biack- 
well spoke of the mode and need of pres- 
ent effort. The members of the Fadette 
Ladies’ Orchestra furnished music. The 
old board of officers was re-elected. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League gave a re- 
ception to Mrs. Lucy Stone on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, Jan. 17, at the residence 
of Mrs. A. A. Geddes. At a business 
meeting in the early afternoon plans for 
work were discussed, and a nominating 
committee appointed to report a list of 
officers at the annual meeting. Mrs. Stone 
spoke of her recent experiences in con- 
trast with some of those in her early life, 
and of an assured hope for better things 
in the near future for women. Miss Mabel 
Austin gave a piano solo, and Miss Alice 





Geddes recited ‘“The Captain’s Well.” 
B. | 


WINCHESTER.—The League held a de- 


| lightful public reception inG. A. R. Hall, | 


resided over by its president, Mrs. M. | 
p. Nowell, and entertaining as special | 
uests Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. | 
lien B. Dietrick. Many friends Sere | 
present, a large number for our conserva- 
tive town. The open-minded women of 
Winchester holding offices in other Clubs 
were well represented, and all agreed that 
the arguments of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Dietrick were unanswerable. The helpful 
words that fell from the lips of Mrs. Howe 
will long be cherished in the minds and 
hearts of those present. Her beautiful 
allusion to the memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, in the stand he took for this grand 
principle of equal suffrage, must have im- 
ressed all. Both Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
ietrick emphasized the personal work 
that each one of us must do if this under- 
taking is to advance. Miss Mabel Crosby 
added much to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion with her sweet songs. Tea and cof- 
fee were served by young ladies, and the 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











sociul feature of the afternoon permitted 
personal conversation between our town 
friends and Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Dietrick. 
Representative Joy, who we hoped would 
be present, was unavoidably detained at 
the State House. We regretted it much,for 
soon he must cast his vote to help grant 
or help defeat the petitions, and we much 
desire that Winchester’s Representatives 
may use their power to advance this great 
question. A wonderfully good work was 
done by the meeting. 
PLEASANTINA C. WILSON. 


of the 
oard of 
Officers were elected as 


MALDEN.—The annual meetin 
League was held Jan. 18, in the 
Trade room. 
follows: 

President—Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, Miss 
Maria P. Wilson, Dr. C. M. Nordstrom, Mrs. 
Anna C., Fall, Hon. Marcellus Coggan, Hon. D. 
L. Milliken, Geo. H. Fall, Esq., Maj. J. E. 
Burbank, S. C. Jones. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss S. W. Sargent. 

Executive Committee—Miss A. L. C. Houd- 
lette, Mrs. Abbie Hough, Miss Ellen Hill, Mrs. 
Mary P. Newhall, Mrs. Abbie Hunnewell, Mrs. 
Annette J. Pettengill. 

The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed the League to be flour- 
ishing. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
given to the retiring president, Miss Wil- 
son. It was voted to have a course of 
‘“*Humanity Talks’ by Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, probably in the latter part of 
February. 
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THE TESTIMONIALS 


Published on behalf of Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa are as reliable and as worthy your 
confidence, as if they came from your 
best and most trusted neighbor. They 
state only the simple facts in regard to 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done, 
always within truth and reason. 


Constipation, and all troubles with the 
digestive organs and the liver, are cured 
ae eure PILis. Unequalled as a dinner 
pill. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE 'THEATRE.—At the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, next week, the 
attraction will be the ever enjoyable 
comedy, ‘‘Jed Prouty.’’ An effort will be 
made to give a more realistic setting of 
the scenes in and around the old tavern in 
Bucksport, Me., than has ever yet been 
attempted in this city. Mr. Richard 
Golden is supported by a capital com- 
pany, and a very enjoyable performance 
may be anticipated. 








Party Gloves 
In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

and Olive Oil. 
Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send 3 Two Cent Stamps for Samples. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREA 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
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G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO,”O. 





Hotuis Street THEATRE.—Mr. John Drew 


expresses himself as more than pleased with the 
reception tendered him by Boston theatre-goers. 
“The Masked Ball” has proven one of the gen- 
uine successes of the season, and the Hollis 
Street Theatre has been crowded at every per- 
formance. Miss Maud Adams, Mr. Harry 
Harwood, Miss Virginia Buchanan and Mr. 
Harold Russell give Mr. Drew most efficient 
support. 
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GLose THEATRE.—Mr. Francis Wilson finds 
that Boston likes him just as well as ever, and 
the merry, tuneful ‘Lion Tamer” is packing the 
Globe Theatre every night. Wilson keeps his 
audiences aching with laughter, and his inimi- 
table humor sends along the sparkling opera at 
a rapid rate. Wilson first introduced the idea of 
a story from and about the circus to the Ameri- 
can public, and it has been approved with 
emphasis. The spectator is introduced ‘behind 
the Flaps” of a real circus, and the opportuni- 
ties for comical situations are boundless. 
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Park THEATRE.—Tenth week of Hoyt’s “‘A 
Temperance Town.”’ Monday next begins the 
tenth week of Hoyt's ‘A Temperance Town”’ at 
the Park Theatre. The engagement was origin- 
ally for ten weeks, but has been extended by 
joint agreement of the theatre management and 
Messrs. Hoyt & Thomas, and will continue in- 
definitely. The opening of the third month of 
the engagement, last Monday, was attended by 
as large and enthusiastic numbers as on the 
previous Monday, when a souvenir night cele- 
brated the 50th performance. While new visi- 
tors are always coming to the Park to see what 
author Hoyt has to say, there are many who 
come to see this piece for the second and even 
the third time. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 
2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Y New England orgs ae, 5 Park Street. 
. r 


Monday, Feb. 6, 3.30 P.M - Wm. F. Apthorp 
will speak on “Realism in Music.” 





Aneducated young lady wants work for part 
of the day. Forenoon preferred. Has worked in 
publishing house. Would do general office work. 
Address, M. H., Suite 3, 199 


est Chester Park, 
Boston. 





Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa- 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of any 
woman rich in sympathy and material gifts. 
Property secured by mortgage. Address I. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








Co-operative Housekeeping. —Will any read- 
ers of Tat WOMAN’S JOURNAL who have tried the 
lan of Codperative Housekeeping, or Codperative 
Jooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 


Mrs. Martha E. S. Curtis, 30 Congress Street 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Special 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripts, 
lectures, etc. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 








WHY IS IT ? 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
& Co. 


You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C.SMALL&CO. 


also 


ENOVATE Your old pieces 
and make them 
AND 
EPOLISH as good as new. 
OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 


Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, 

ANNA RICE POWELL, | Eprrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








C. H. Smmonps & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Bosten 
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